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Hotes. 


“THANK GOD THERE IS A HOUSE 
OF LORDS.” 


ALTHOUGH the authorship of this saying 
has been disputed, it has not, I think, been 
discussed in ‘N. & Q.’; but about twenty- 
three years ago there were some letters in 
The Times on the question. 

In the issue of Dee. 28, 1894, appeared 
& letter from Mr. Stanley Boulter headed 

Lord Beaconsfield and the House of 


Lords.’ Mr. Boulter gave a long extract 
from Mr. Disraeli’s speech at Manchester, 
April 3, 1872. I quote from the last para- 
graph of the extract :— 


‘* A Liberal Government had been installed in 
office, with an immense Liberal majority. They 
proposed some violent measures. The House of 
Lords modified some, delayed others, and some 
they threw out. Instantly there was a cry to 
abolish or to reform the House of Lords, and the 
greatest popular orator that probably ever 
existed [O’Connell] was sent on a pilgrimage over 
England to excite the people in favour of this 
opinion. What happened?....There was a 
dissolution of Parliament....It was discovered 
that the House of Lords had behind them at least 
half of the English people. We heard no more 
cries for their abolition, or their reform, and before 
two more years passed England was really 
governed by the House of Lords, under the wise 
influence of the Duke of Wellington and the 
commanding influence of Lyndhurst; and such 
was the enthusiasm of the nation in favour of the 
Second Chamber that at every public meeting its 
health was drunk, with the additional sentiment, 
for which we are indebted to one of the most 
distinguished members that ever represented the 
House of Commons [O’Connell], ‘ Thank; God 
there is the House of Lords.’ ”’ 

In The Times of Jan. 5, 1895, was printed 
a letter from Mr. J. G. Swift MacNeill, M.P., 
headed ‘ Thank God there is the House of 
Lords,’ taking exception to the attribution 
of the saying to O’Connell :— 

“‘On referring to the selected speeches of Lord 
Beaconsfield published by Messrs. Longmans, from 
which Mr. Stanley Boulter took the quotation, I 
find that Lord Beaconsfield did not, in his speech, 
mention the name of the author of the sentiment. 
The omission is supplied by the editor of the 
volume in this laconic foot-note—‘ O’Connell.’ 

“I venture, however, to think the editor of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s speeches, whose notes are on 
the whole very accurate, is in error in this 
particular. For ‘O’Connell’ the name of the 
14th Earl of Derby should, I think, for the 
following reasons, be substituted : 1. The Earl of 
Derby, who was Lord Beaconsfield’s predecessor 
as Tory Prime Minister, opposed as Lord Stanley 
the bill for the Repeal of the Corn Laws. ‘It 
was,’ he said, ‘for their lordships to protect the 
people against those whom they had chosen to 
represent their opinions, and their reward would 
be the thanks of a grateful and admiring people, 
who would then justly exclaim, ‘“‘ Thank God we 
have a House of Lords.’’’ ”’ 


Then follow further arguments against the 
attribution of the saying to O’Connell, and 
in favour of the attribution to Lord Derby. 
These arguments are precise and clear. 

In The Times of Jan. 9, 1895, appeared a 
letter signed Sam. J. Wilde, written from 
Serjeants’ Inn, E.C. :— 

‘* When in a committee room of the House of 
Commons before the present buildings were 
erected, as the room in question was one that had 
|not been burnt (though the top storey had), L 
j heard Alderman, Harmer, a very advanced 
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Radical and proprietor of the then notorious 
Weekly Dispatch, say, upon the committee 
deciding against the views of the Alderman, 
‘Thank God there is a House of Lords.’ This is 
long before either of the cases mentioned in The 
Times of to-day.” 

This letter, not dated, no doubt refers to 
Mr. MacNeill’s letter. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Wilde did not give 
the year when he heard Alderman Harmer’s 
exclamation. The Houses of Parliament 
were burnt in October, 1834, in which year 
Mr. Samuel John Wilde, born 1820 (see 
‘Men at the Bar,’ by Joseph Foster, 2nd 
ed., 1885), was fourteen years old. If he 
meant that he heard the exclamation when 
he was practising as a barrister, it must 
have been after Lord Stanley’s speech, 
seeing that the date of the speech is May 25, 
1846, and Mr. Wilde was not called to the 
bar until Nov. 20, 1846. If he meant, 
writing from Serjeants’ Inn, that he heard 
Alderman Harmer’s exclamation when he 
(Mr. Wilde) was a boy in his teens, possibly 
visiting the committee room with his father, 
who was a barrister, it may be presumed 
that he would have said so. His letter is 
so lacking in precision that I think it should 
be regarded as negligible. 

I may here quote Lord Stanley’s insissima 
verba as given in Hansard, 3rd series, 
vol. Ixxxvi. col. 1176 :— 

**Your best reward, my Lords, will be the 

approval of your own consciences ; but doubt not 
that you will have a farther .reward in the 
approbation of a grateful and admiring nation, to 
which you will have given just cause to exclaim, 
‘Thank God, we have a House of Lords.’ ’’— 
Debate on the Corn Importation Bill. 
This was the peroration of a three hours’ 
speech. Palmerston told Greville that it 
was far the best speech that Stanley ever 
made, and that nobody could make a better. 
Lord Lansdowne told somebody that it was 
the finest speech that he ever heard in 
Parliament. See ‘ Greville Memoirs,’ 2nd 
part, vol. ii. p. 395. 

That Lord Stanley (later 14th Earl of 
Derby), who had been raised to the peerage 
in 1844 as Lord Stanley of Bickerstaffe, 
invented the saying in this speech cannot be 
maintained. 

In The Edinburgh Review of July, 1836 
(all but ten years before the speech, and 
when Wilde was aged sixteen), vol. Ixiii. 
p. 375, s.v. ‘ Correspondence relating to the 
Slave Trade,’ is the following :— 

** Did not the beginning of this century witness 
the avowed hostility of their opponents P—and at 
the end of the last were not the abolitionists called 
levellers and anarchists? Let us take, as an 
instance, Boswell, a man probably not behind the 











current humanity of his age, who, after con. 
demning the wild and dangerous attempt of 
abolishing the slave trade, ascribing the advocacy 
of it to a love either of temporary popularity or 
of general mischief, then in his imbecile’ en. 
thusiasm thanks God that there was a House of 
Lords wise and independent enough to stand up 
for a traffic which God had sanctioned and man 
continued (Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ vol. vii, 
p. 23, 1836).”’ 

In the 1822 edition the reference is vol. iii, 
p. 207, or generally near the end of Johnson 
etat. 68, year 1777. The assertion that 
Boswell thanked God that there was 9 
House of Lords, &c., is merely the reviewer's 
interpretation of Boswell’s sentiment. What 
Boswell writes about the House of Lords 
at the references given, after protesting in 
strong words (some of which are quoted by 
the Edinburgh reviewer) against the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, is simply :— 

‘‘ Whatever may have passed elsewhere con- 
cerning it [the slave trade], the House of Lords 
is wise and independent : 

Intaminatis fulget honoribus, 
Nec sumit aut ponit secures 
Arbitrio popularis aure.”’ 
In the article in The Edinburgh Review 


| there is nothing to mark the saying ‘‘ Thank 


God,” &e., as a quotation—nothing to show 
that it was not the invention of the reviewer, 
published in July, 1836. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


MARKSHALL AND THE HONYWOOD 
FAMILY. 


(See 10 S. ix. 144; 12 S. iii. 53.) 


So much of interest attaches to the bygone 
owners of Markshall, Essex, that perhaps I 
may be allowed to add the following to the 
notes that have already appeared. 

The Honiwoods* were Lords of the 
Cinque Ports, and, according to Hasted’s 
‘History of Kent,’ two families descended 
from John Honiwood of Hunwood, viz., 
John his heir, the progenitor of the line of 
baronets ; and Robert, the ancestor of the 
family of Charing (Kent) and Markshall 
(Essex). The latter, who died in 1576, 
married Mary, daughter of John Waters of 
Lenham (later celebrated for the number of 
her descendants). Their son and _ heir 
(another Robert, born 1545, died 1627) was 
twice married: first, to Dorothy Crook, by 








* See Hasted’s ‘ History of Kent,’ Morant’s 
‘History of Essex,’ ‘The Visitation of Essex,’ 
Dale’s ‘ Annals of Coggeshall,’ ‘ Ancient Sepul- 
chral Monuments of Essex,’ ‘ A Short History of 
the Mildmay Family,’ and ‘ The Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales.’ 
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whom he was father of Sir Robert Honywood, 
Kt., of Charing (of him anon) ; secondly, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas Browne 
of Betchworth Castle, Surrey, by whom he 
had Sir Thomas Honywood (b. 1586, 
d. 1666), his successor at Markshall. He 
purchased that estate in 1605 of John Cole, 
and is said to have entirely rebuilt the front 
of the house. The alterations were com- 

leted in 1609, when the date and the 
initials “‘ R. H. O.” were cut into the mantel- 
piece of one of the rooms. 

In a little book published in 1869 by Bryan 
Dale, entitled ‘The Annals of Coggeshall,’ 
it is stated that 
“the apartments on the east side of the 
mansion, including the hall, with its fine old 
Jacobean screen across the lower end; _ the 
Squire’s room, with the bedroom over, the Oak 
room, and one staircase were survivals of Robert 
Honywood’s time ; also the panelling of the hall, 
the cornices, and the mullioned windows.” 

In an old MS. written by Robert Hony- 
wood, dated 1612, he said :— 

“My father married my mother in Febuarie, 
1543, as by her owne speech affirminge that she 
was married at Shroftyde....As also appeareth 
true by the indentures of marriage yt passed 
between my father and grandfather Waters. My 
mother also saith yt I was borne at Royton upon 
Michaelmas Eve’s eve near twelve moneth 
followinge, wh*'* was ye 27th of September, 1546. 
So I am at Michaelmas Eve’s eve, 1612, of the 
age of 67 years. 

““My mother departed this life at my house at 
Markshall uppon Tewesday, ye 16th day of May, 
1620, in ye 93rd yeare of her age, and, accordinge 
to her desire, was buryed in Lenham church, in ye 
county of Kent, uppon Saturday then follow- 
inge.... 

“ [The writer’s son] Thomas Honiwood was 
borne at Bechworth Castle in Surrey, also uppon 
Sunday ye xv of January, 1587, about four in 
ye morning, and was baptised in ye Chappell ther. 
Sir Thomas Browne, myne Uncle, Richard Browne 
of Cranley, and his wife were witnesses.” 


Over the fireplace in the dining-room at 
Markshall long hung the portrait of Robert 
Honywood (died 1576) and of his wife Mary. 
It represented her in her habit of widow- 
hood, with a book in her hand. On her hat 
was inscribed “ Aitatis Sue 70,” and on the 
other side “‘ Anno Dni. 1579.” She is said 
to have deeply sympathized with the 
religious martyrs, and to have visited and 
comforted them in prison. 


Thomas Fuller in his ‘ Worthies ’ wrote :— 


_ “Mrs. Mary Honywood being much afflicted 
in mind, many ministers repaired unto her, 
amongst the rest the Rev. John Fox....All his 
counsels proved ineffectual, in so much that, in the 
agony of her soul, she—having a Venice glass in 
her hand—brake forth into this expression, ‘I 
4m as surely damned as this glass is broken,’ 
which she immediately threw with violence to 
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the ground. Here happened a wonder, for the 
glass rebounded again whole....So she led the 
remainder of her life in spiritual gladness.” 

This glass survived at Markshall until 1897. 

On a monument erected to this lady by 
her son, in Markshall Church, is the follow- 
ing :— 

‘* Mary Waters, daughter and coheir of Robert 
Waters of Lenham in Kent, wife of Robert 
Honywood of Charing in Kent, Esquire, her onlie 
husband, had at her decease, lawfully descended 
from her, 367 children: 16 of her own body, 
114 grandchildren, 228 in the third generation, 
and 9 in the fourth. She led a most pious life, 
and in a Christian manner died, here at Markshall, 
in the 98rd yeare of her age, and the 44th of her 
widowhood, the 16th of May, 1620.” 

Her grandson Dr. Michael Honywood 
(b. 1597, d. 1681), when Dean of Lincoln, - 
related that he was once present at a dinner- 
party given by her to two hundred of her 
progeny. 

Her son Robert Honywood died at 
Markshall on June 11, 1627, leaving several 
sons, of whom Thomas (b. 1585, d. 1666) 
succeeded him in the Essex estate. 

‘‘Sir Thomas was,’ says Mr. Dale, “ the 

grandson of Mrs. Mary Honywood, and having 
been trained up, at her feet, it is not surprising 
that he abhorred intolerance and oppression of 
every kind.” 
He had come to reside at Markshall in 1627, 
and was knighted in 1632. At the time of 
the breaking out of the Civil War he was 
50 years of age, but he threw himself into 
the Parliament cause with all the ardour of 
youth. He raised a regiment of horse and 
foot, and at the siege of Colchester was 
colonel of a regiment of Essex men. He was 
a member of Oliver’s Parliaments in 1654 
and 1656, and one of his lords of the other 
House. Tie died on May 26, 1666, at the 
house of his son-in-law Sir John Cotton at 
Westminster, aged 80, and was buried at 
Markshall. His widow, Dame Hester, 
followed him to the grave in October, 1681, 
when the incumbent, Mr. Livermere, in her 
funeral sermon, said :— 

‘* She came of pious and religious parents, such 
as were tried and grown up under persecution... 
She was daughter of John Le Mott, a London 
merchant whose parents came from Flanders, 
driven out by religious persecution.” 

Sir Thomas Honywood had four sons, of 
whom Thomas, the third son, died s.p. in 
1672, and was succeeded by his brother 
John Le Mott Honywood, who reigned at 
Markshall from 1672 until 1693. He was 
High Sheriff in 1689, and M.P. in 1692, when 
a loreal diarist, Joseph Bufton, wrote :— 

‘* A bonfire was made at Coggshall on the 
15th of Februarie, for joy that Squire Honywood 
had got the day of Sir Eleab Harvey, aid was not 
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cast out of Parliament ; and when he came home 
from Chelmsford the night after he was chosen, 
abundance of candles were lighted for joy.” 

He died s.p. in April, 1693, when he 
bequeathed his property to a Kentish 
kinsman. 

To return to Robert Honywood, who 
purchased Markshall in 1605: it will be 
remembered that his “‘son and heir Sir 
Robert was of Charing in Kent,” where he 
was knight of the shire from 1601. He 
married Alice, daughter of Sir Martin 
Barham, and had a family of twenty children. 
Of these, Isaac was killed at the siege of 
Maestricht ; Benedict fought as a captain 
in the Low Countries ; and Philip (baptized 
at Charing on Jan. 2, 1617, as the ninth 
son and fourteenth child of his parents) 
served and was knighted in the Royalist 
army. *He was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the forces at Portsmouth in 1662; 
was promoted Lieutenant-Governor of that 
town on July 14, 1666; purchased the 
estate of Pett in Charing of his brother 
Sir Robert in 1673 ; and was there buried on 
Jan. 5, 1684/5. 

‘Sir Robert Honywood [b. 1601, d. 1686], 

being of a military disposition, spent many years 
abroad in the wars of the Palatinate, in the rank 
of a colonel, and was one of those gallant English 
volunteers that espoused the interests of Frederick, 
King of Bohemia, and a great part of his patrimony 
was sacrificed in that service.” 
Knighted, as steward of the Queen of 
Bohemia, 1625, member of Council of State 
1659, he went on an embassy to Sweden, 
and in 1673 translated Battista Nani’s 
‘ History of the Affairs of Europe.’ 

His wife was Frances, daughter of Sir 
Henry Fane (Treasurer of the Household of 
Charles I.), and the mother of his sixteen 
children. Of these, Charles Lodwick served 
under his uncle Sir Philip Honywood at 
Portsmouth as a captain, and, with his wife 
Pricilla, baptized five sons in that town, 
viz., Charles, born 1669; Robert, 1670; 
James, 1672; Charles, and Philip. 

The last-mentioned became the well- 
known East Anglian hero General Sir Philip 
Honywood, whose youthful exploits still 
form the theme of fireside tales. He was 
commissioned ensign in Col. Stanley’s 
Regiment of Foot in June, 1694, and was 
present at the siege of Namur in 1695. 
Appointed captain in the Earl of Hunting- 
don’s newly raised regiment of foot in 
March, 1702, he became colonel of Roger 
Townshend’s Regiment on May 27, 1709, 
and shared in its sufferings at the siege of 





* The following information is supplied by 
Mr. Alfred T. Everett of Portsmouth. 





"Douay in 1710. Soon afterwards he was 


deprived of his regiment for drinking at a 
dinner in Flanders the toast: ‘‘ Damnation - 
and confusion to the new Ministry, and to 
those who had any hand in turning out the 
old.” 

In 1715 he was forgiven, and commissioned 
to raise a troop of horse in Essex and 
Chelmsford. The warrant was dated July 22, 
1715. (This regiment, then known as Hony- 
wood’s Dragoons, is now the 11th Hussars.) 
In 1719 he commanded a brigade in the 
expedition against Spain, took possession 
of the town of Vigo, was appointed major- 
general in 1726, made K.B. for his eminent 
services, and was appointed Governor of 
Portsmouth in May, 1740. He died at 
Blackheath, June 17, 1752, and by a will, 
dated May 15, 1742, left the contents of his 
house at Blackheath, and the furniture of 
two rooms in his house at Inglefield Green, 
to Sarah (Wright) his wife ; and if he died 
at Portsmouth, he “‘ desired to be buried in 
the little chapel that adjoins Government 
House.” ‘There is an entry in the Greenwich 
burial register of 1752: ‘“‘ June 25th. 
General Sir Philip Honywood carried to 
Portsmouth.” He was no doubt buried at 
the Garrison Chapel, which at that time 
was the principal military burial-place, but 
there is no record of his interment, nor is 
any monument to his memory known to 
exist. F. H. §. 

Highwood. 

(Z'0 be concluded.) 





SIR JOHN FIELDING. 


In the ‘ Memoirs of William Hickey ’ (Hurst 
& Blackett), the seccnd instalment of which 
has just appeared, Hickey, writing of his 
experiences in 1766, remarks (vol. i. p. 71) :— 

“The third brothel was kept by Mother 
Cocksedge, for all the Lady Abbesses were 
dignified with the respectable title of Mother. 
In these days of wonderful propriety and general 
morality, it will scarcely be credited that Mothcr 
Cocksedge’s house was actually next, of course 
under the very nose of that vigilant and upright 
magistrate, Sir John Fielding, who, from the 
riotous proceedings I have been a witness to at his 
worthy neighbour’s, must have been deaf as well 
as blind, or at least well paid for affecting to be 
80. 

Hickey unquestionably imputes corrupt 
practices to the Bow Street magistrate, 
and as his truly remarkable ‘ Memoirs’ are 
likely to be frequently consulted and cited 
by those engaged in the study of social life 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
I think some publicity should in fairness be 
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given to an incident recorded in a rare 
pamphlet published in 1755, and kindly lent 
me by the late Mr. G. A. Aitken, M.V.O., 
the biographer of Steele and Arbuthnot. 
The title runs: ‘“‘ A Faithful Narrative of 
the late pretended Gun Powder Plot: in a 
letter to the Rt. Hon. Stephen Theodore 
Janssen, Esq., Lord Mayor of London. 
By Mr. Lockman, Secretary to the Society 
of the Free British Fishery.” On pp. 17 
and 18 it is recorded :— 

“During the time of the confinement of these 
persons at Mr. Fielding’s (as_ likewise at Mr. 
Carrington’s) they were treated like gentlemen, 
and offered every sort of refreshment. On this 
account Mr. May, at his leaving the above 
magistrate’s, desired to reward his servants, both 
for their civility and for the trouble he had given. 
But as Mr. Fielding could not be prevailed upon 
to take a farthing, and as Mr. May insisted upon 
leaving some money, and did so, the former 
immediately sent it to one of the hospitals.” 

This does not, of course, disprove Hickey’s 
suggestion, but it is evidence, with the 
advantage of being direct instead of in- 
ferential, that Sir John Fielding was capable 
of declining money to which he was not 
strictly entitled in virtue of his office. 

If this be not considered sufficient to 
vindicate Sir John’s integrity, then I may 
be permitted to quote some very pertinent 
observations from his ‘ Extracts from such 
of the Penal Laws as particularly relate to 
the Peace and Good Order of this Metro- 
polis,’ peblished in 1769 (the very period 
to which Hickey refers)—a book also note- 
worthy for containing ‘A Treatise on the 
Office”of a Constable,’ by his celebrated 
half-brother Henry Ficlding, but not as yet 
recognized as his work. After setting out 
the main provisions of the Disorderly 
Houses Act, 1751 (25 Geo. II. c. 36), Sir 
John Fielding proceeds (p. 65) :— 

“From these extracts of this recent statute, 
the method of suppressing disorderly houses is 
clearly explained, though by insinuations to be 
met with one would imagine that a Justice of the 
Peace could as easily suppress & bawdy - house 
as discharge a domestic servant. By the Police 
in an arbitrary Government, this, perhaps, might 
be done; but an English Police can only prevent 
by seasonable cautions, and only punish on due 
informations and legal proofs. The Laws of 
England are not to be executed on caprice or 
fancy, but by the administration of solemn oaths ; 
and, as the Law itself says, by the testimony of 
one or more credible witnesses on oath. 

“Tt has been often observed in the public 
Papers, and from thence generally believed, that 
all the bawdy-houses in and near Covent Garden 
had licences from the Justice of Peace of that 
parish to sell liquors, consequently were in that 
respect countenanced by him; and this mistake 

arose, and been propagated by ignorant 
enquirers, who when they have drank a bottle of 





wine at a bawdy-house, have asked the?keepers 
thereof if they had not a licence for selling that 
liquor, to which the bawd might with truth’answer 
that she had, and from hence the enquirer con- 
cluded that it must be a Justice of Peace’s licence. 
But the fact is quite otherwise, for all or most of 
these houses have wine licences granted to them 
by the Commissioners of the Stamp Office. 


‘* When the present Sir John Fielding first came 
to reside in Covent Garden, he took away the 
Justice of Peace’s licence as well from the Bagnio’s 
as these houses, nor has he neglected the faithful 
execution of his duty on any one Information 
laid before him relative to them; and here it 
may be proper to observe that one of the principal 
causes of the number of bawdy-houses being 
collected together in and near that parish, is there 
having been several estates in the courts and 
contiguous streets where the leases of the houses 
were so near expiring, that it was not worth while 
to repair them till they were out, by which means 
they were let for almost anything to the lowest of 
wretches, who hired three or four of them and 
filled them with common prostitutes ; this made 
Exeter Street, Change Court, Eagle Court and 
Little Catherine Street so infamous, that it was 
dangerous for persons to pass or repass through 
these streets; and as the publicans and inferior 
shop keepers in their neighbourhoods were sup- 
ported by these houses, there could be little hopes 
of their making informations against them, and 
the expence of indictments and prosecutions upon 
them in the Courts of Justice prevented the Law 
being put in execution; but it is apprehended, 
that if a power was given to two or more Justices 
of the Peace to enquire into these offences in a 
summary way, and on the conviction of such 
bawds, to commit them for three months and 
make them pay a penalty of 101., it would suppress 
the evil to a desirable degree, for perhaps the 
total suppression of them might give strength 
and countenance to a worse vice, already. too 
common.”’ 


J. Pau DE CasTRO. 
1 Essex Court, Temple. 


TENNIEL’S BOOK-ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No attempt, so far as a devoted collector 
is aware, having hitherto been made to 
catalogue the work of the late Sir John 
Tenniel, he ventures to put forth the follow- 
ing as a@ complete or nearly complete list. 

It will be noticed that Tenniel contributed 

two or three designs to numerous “ gift- 

books,” but only a few were entirely illus- 
trated by him. 

1. ‘ Undine,’ by Baron de la Motte Fouqué.— 
Edition published by James Burns (but 
apparently printed abroad). 11 delicate 
illustrations signed ‘‘ John Tenniel Junr.” I 
— this to be his first published work. 

2. ‘Poems and Pictures’ (Burns).—A book of 
ballad poetry. 3 designs. 1846, 

8. Sharpe’s London Magazine.—No. 15, Feb. 7, 
1846, ‘ St. Michael’s Eve.’ No. 74, March 27, 
1847, ‘ Griseldis.’ Poorly engraved. 
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4. ‘ The Book of British Ballads,’ by S. C. Hall.— 
8 designs to ‘ King Estmere.’ [1846.] 

5. ‘ Hsop’s Fables.’—108 illus. 1848. For the 
2nd edition the artist retouched many of his 
designs. 

6. ‘The Haunted Man,’ by Charles Dickens.— 
6 illus. 1848. 

7. Milton’s ‘L’Allegro,’ Art Union edition.— 
Illus. 8. ; . 

8. Punch, _Punch’s Almanack, Punch’s Pocket 
Book.—From 1850 to 1860 Tenniel did a 
large amount of excellent humorous work for 
these ; for the next 40 years he confined his 
efforts to the cartoons in the first-named. 
There are well over 2,000 of these. 

9. Ornarméntal title and 3 illus. to ‘ Master Walter ’ 

in The Illustrated London News Art Supple- 

ment for Jan. 17, 1852. 

Byron’s ‘ Childe Harold,’ Art Union edition.— 

2 illus. 1857, 

— of the Nineteenth Century.’—4 illus. 


1857. 

‘Poetry of W. C. Bryant.’—3 illus. n.d. 
[1857]. 

an Course of Time,’ by Pollok.—10 -illus. 


‘ Barry Cornwall’s Poems.’—4 illus. 1857. 
‘Home Affections of the Poets.’—2 illus. 
n.d. [1857]. 

‘Passages from Tom Hood,’ by the Junior 
Etching Club.—1 illus. 18658. 

‘ Lays of the Holy Land.’—4 illus. 1858. 
iy got ‘ Proverbial Philosophy.’—17 illus. 
n.d. [1858]. 


Once a Week, vols. i. to x.—68 cuts, including 
40 to Shirley Brooks’s novel ‘The Silver 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 
18, 


19. 


Cord.’ These wereneverreprinted. 1859-64. 
20. ‘The Gordian Knot,’ by Shirley Brooks.— 
22 illus. 1860. 
21. ‘Ballads of Brittany,’ by Tom Taylor.— 


1 illus. which appeared in Once a Week. This 
also exists in three sizes of enlargement, to 
illustrate a new process. 1863. 


22. P~ gmed Legends,’ 27th edition.—31 illus. 
23. ‘Arabian Nights,’ Dalziel’s edition.—7 cuts. 
24. * English Sacred Poetry of the Olden Times.’— 
a 1 illus. 1864, 


Mrs. Gatty’s ‘Parables from Nature,’ 3rd 
Series.—I illus. 1865. 

Longfellow’s ‘Tales of a Wayside Inn.’— 
3 illus. 1865. 


26. 


27. — of E. A. Poe.’—4 illus. to ‘ The Raven.’ 

28. ‘ The Mirage of Life’ (by W. Haigh Miller).— 
29 small illus. 1866. 

29. ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ by Lewis Carroll.— 
4lillus. 1868, 

30. ‘Through the Looking-Glass,’ by Lewis 
Carroll.—48 illus. 1872. 

31. ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ by T. Moore.—69 illus. 1868. 

32. ‘ The Grave,’ by R. Blair.—4 illus. 1869. 

33. 


a on Pegasus,’ by C, Pennell.—6 illus. 


34. ‘ Touches of Nature’ (poems).—3 illus. 1869. 
35. ‘The Trial of Sir Jasper,’ by S. C. Hall.— 
1 illus. 1874, 
36. ‘Legends and Lyrics,’ by A. A. Procter.— 
' 2 illus. 1881. 
F. C. 





———$—s 


*‘ GENERAL Deux Sovs,” Focn’s Niox- 
NAME, AND WELLINGTON.—It may be worth 
noticing that Marshal Foch’s nickname 
Deux Sous, from his favourite expressions, 
‘‘ Not worth twopence’’ and “I don’t care 
twopence,” links him up with the 
Duke of Wellington, whose expression ‘‘ Not 
worth a twopenny dam”’ will be found in 
vol. i. of the ‘ Wellington Despatches,’ in 
a letter from the then Col. Wellesley to his 
brother the Governor-General. The ‘‘ dam” 
was @ small silver Indian coin, now out of 
circulation, though the phrase is current 
in our language. ‘‘ Not worth a dam,” 
or ‘I don’t care a dam,” would appear to 
come from this source. The expression is 
sometimes considered objectionable and 
spelt ‘“‘damn,” and Lord Beresford, using 
the expression recently in the Upper House, 
was received with laughter, the idea evi- 
dently being that he had brought a naughty 
swear-word with him from the quarter- 
deck and exploded it in the House. The 
Right Hon. G. W. E. Russell in his de- 
lightful ‘ Recollections’ also ‘‘ damns”’ the 
expression, but I hold unjustly; for a 
““damn”’ hardly denotes what is of little 
worth or consequence. But I am now 
eighty years of age, and abroad, and my 
memory and reference library are both 
limited. Still, the opinion is advanced that 
the expression ‘‘ Not worth a dam,” equi- 
valent to twopence, and akin to “‘ Not worth 
a@ rap,” & small Swiss coin, also no longer 
current, is perfectly innocent and_ proper, 
and need not shock the susceptibilities of 
even the most scrupulous and virtuous of 
old ladies. That, however, some of them 
are rather particular on the subject appears 
from a recorded instance of an old lady 
who declined to sign a contract for the 
construction of a dam on a watercourse on 
her estate until the naughty word had been 
expunged and “ weir” substituted ! 

J. H. Rivett-CaRnac. 

Vevey, Switzerland. 

[Wellington and “ twopenny dam ” or “ damn” 
have been discussed several times in ‘N. & Q.’ 
See 6 S. xii. 126, 233, 257; 7S. iii. 232, 326, 462; 
iv. 32; 8S. xii. 92; 9S. xi. 426.] 


RicHARD MANSFIELD AT WEYBRIDGE.— 
The American actor Richard Mansfield 
(1854-1907), who is remembered in London 
by his dual performance of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde at the Lyceum, and as King 
Richard III. at the old Globe Theatre 
(1888-9), came to Weybridge with his wife 
(Beatrice Cameron) and their son George 
Gibbs Mansfield in the summer of 1902, 
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when they occupied ‘‘ Bramcote,” at the 
corner of York Road and Oatlands Drive: 
attracted doubtless by its proximity to 
Oatlands Park, which had figured in the 
original scenario of his successful play 
‘Beau Brummell,’ prepared by the late 
William Winter, the famous critic. 

Mr. Winter in his Life of Mansfield (New 
York, Moffat, Yard & Co., 1910), referring 
to this play, relates that ‘‘the scene was 
to be laid partly at Oatlands, near Wey- 
bridge, in beautiful Surrey.’’ That idea 
was, however, ultimately abandoned. 

At p. 264 Mr. Winter writes :— 

“The purpose of establishing a permanent 
home for himself in England had long been in his 
mind, but it was never fulfilled. At the close of 
this tour [1901-2], which ended at Montreal on 
July 4, he sailed from that port, and he passed 
several weeks at Weybridge, one of the loveliest 
retreats in the lovely county of Surrey—a land 
that lures the tired mortal to stay in it forever.” 
' Mansfield here studied the Shakespearean 
role of Brutus for the coming season in 
America; but business affairs called him 
back within six weeks of his setting out. 

Hue Harrine. 


CLEAVELAND ON THE Earty History or 
ARTILLERY.—Writers on early ordnance in 
England and on other early artillery matters 
frequently refer to the so-called ‘ Notes on 
the Early History of the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery’ collected by Col. Samuel Cleave- 
Jand. It is only right to give a warning to 
persons who may consult them. 

These ‘ Notes’ are published by the Royal 
Artillery Institution, Woolwich, and cover 
@ period of 530 years—1267 to 1797. The 
title is misleading, because the Royal Regi- 
ment of Artillery did not come into existence 
until 1716. It should be ‘ Notes on Matters 
concerning the History of Artillery.’ 

Having examined several of the original 
manuscripts referred to in these ‘ Notes,’ I 
find errors in almost every line, and do not 
hesitate to say that every ‘‘ Cleaveland” 
item should be verified before acceptance. 
They are useful in guiding one to original 
sources of information, but there is nothing 
original in the ‘ Notes’ themselves. 

Three examples are given of the kind of 
mistake which pervades the ‘ Notes.’ 

(a) P. 3. Item of 1344. From Add. 
MS. No. 5758.—‘“ Provisioners ” should read 
Pavilioners ; ‘“‘ Wargnores” should read 
Warriners ; ‘‘ Artilleriens’’ should read 
Artilliars. 

(6) P. 19. Item of 1578.—This purports 
to be an extract from Grose’s ‘ Military 





Antiquities,’ vol. i. p. 198. There are two 
editions of Grose’s book—1786 and 1801. In 
the 1786 edition the passage quoted appears 
on p. 233, and in the edition of 1801 on p. 200, 
not p. 198. 

Grose quotes Harl. MS. No. 4685,.in both 
editions, anno 1518. Both are wrong. The 
correct Harl. number is 847, folio 49 b, and 
the date is 1578. 

The word “‘ windon ” in the last line of the 
paragraph on p. 19 of ‘“‘ Cleaveland”’ is 
windose in the MS., and is thus transcribed 
by Grose. Cleaveland, or his transcriber, or 
the printer, changed it to “‘ windon,” and the 
writer of the foot-note consequently launches 
out into @ fantastic explanation of a word 
which does not even exist. 

(cy P. 209. Item of 1 Nov., 1727.— 
“Colonel Borgarde appointed colonel com- 
mandant, the first officer holding that 
position.” This is invention, pure and 
simple. The warrant of appointment is to 
be found at the Public Record Office in 
Entry Book of Warrants (War Office 
Records, Ordnance, Class 55, No. 510, 
p. 21). It runs: ‘‘ Do by these present 
constitute and appoint you to be Colonel of - 
our Royal Regiment of Artillery now under 
your command.” This appointment was 
the renewal, at the accession of George II., 
of an earlier warrant* of April 1, 1722 (War 
Office Records, Ordnance, Class 55, No. 483, 
p. 59), appointing Borgard to be ‘“ Colonel 
of His Majesty’s Royal Regiment of 
Artillery.” I do not think that he was ever 
appointed ‘‘ Colonel Commandant.” No 
warrant of such appointment is known to 
exist. The rank of Colonel is quite distinct 
from that of Colonel Commandant. 

J. H. LESLIE. 


Somerset HovsE: THE CHAPEL TaPES- 
TRIES, 1784.—Joseph Moser provided in his 
‘ Vestiges’ (European Magazine, August, 
1802) a valuable description of the old 
palace immediately prior to its demolition. 
Among the tapestries he refers to some 
landscape pieces that adorned the library 
of the Royal Academy. Messrs. Needham 
and Webster in citing (‘Somerset House 
Past and Present,’ p. 187) this-and other 
references add in a foot-note :— 

‘When the Crown relinquished the palace» 
only the finest tapestries were preserved, the 
remainder being sold to private individuals and 
dealers. Many years after this sale strips of 
tapestry from Somerset House were still pro- 
curable at a shop in Long Acre.” 





* Published in the Journal of the Royal 
Artillery, vol. xliii. p. 1 (April, 1916). 
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This is an ambiguous comment. I cannot 
trace any public sale of these derelict 
furnishings, and the Crown retained pos- 
session until the passing of the Act 15 
Geo. ITI., which settled Buckingham House 
upon the Queen “in lieu of Somerset 


House. 7 

In 1784 “A Constant Reader” calls 
attention in Zhe Gentleman's Magazine 
(April, 1784) to a large piece of old tapestry 
** hanging in the shop of Mr. Walker, a broker in 
Harp Alley, which was supposed to represent 
the triumphant entry into London of one of its 
sovereigns, probably Henry VII. after the battle 
of Bosworth.” e 
The subject of this piece of tapestry (10 ft. 
by 15 ft. or so) proved to be (from the old 
French inscriptions upon it) the history of 
Haman and Mordecai. 

“It seems these hangings made part of the 
furniture of the chapel of Somerset House, 
whence they were sold a short time before its 
demolition. Mr. Walker has disposed of several 
portions of them, and asks one guinea and a half 
for this.” 

These references are cited by Crofton Croker 
in ‘A Description of Rosamond’s Bower, 
Fulham,’ 1843, p. 32. 

ALECEKE ABkAHAMS. 


BisHop JORN BOWLE AND THE AUSTIN 
Famity.—In the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ it is recorded that John Bowle, 
Bishop of Rochester, died “‘ at Mrs. Austen’s 
house on the Banckside the 9th of October, 
1637, and his body was interred in St. Paul’s 
ch., London, in the moneth following ”’ ; but, 
although a list of authorities is given, I have 

-failed to verify the quotation. _ Perhaps 
some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ will kindly help me. 
The lady must have been Anne, widow of 
William Austin, author of that rare book 
‘Certayne Deuout, Godly, and _ learned 
meditations,’ who died in 1633, and to whose 
memory, and to that of his first wife, there 
is a fantastic monument now on the west 
wall of the north transept of Southwark 
Cathedral, which also commemorates his 
mother, Jocosa, Lady Clarke. 

PuItip NORMAN. 


SAMUEL FREEMAN : BISHOP BEVERIDGE.— 
** Samuel Freeman, an engraver, was born in 
1773, and died in 1857,” as we read in 
Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters and En- 
gravers.. He is recorded also in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ In 
neither of these brief memoirs of his life and 
works is there any mention of his engraving 
of the portrait of ‘‘ William Beveridge, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of St. Asaph.” It occurs as the 





frontispiece of the eighteenth edition of 
; Private Thoughts,’ by that learned philo- 
logist, published in London in 1803. 
Epwarp 8. Dopgson, 
[This engraving is not included among those of 
Beveridge recorded in vol. i. of the B.M. ‘Cata- 
logue of Engraved British Portraits.’] 


ASKARI, AN [East AFRICAN Levy: 
Lascar, A NatIvE MERCANTILE SEAMAN.— 
Though at first sight there would seem to be 
no connexion between these two specific 
terms, careful inquiry will, I think, establish 
the fact that they possess a common origin, . 

Yule and Burnell’s ‘ Hobson-Jobson’ de- 
rives the name Lascar from Pers. lashkar, 
& camp or army, whence comes Pers. lash- 
kari, @ soldier. In the sense of camp or 
army, Gwalior, the eity of Central India, still 
retains its alternative appellation, Lashkar ; 
see Longman’s ‘ Gazetteer,’ s.v. Portu- 
guese writers in the sixteenth century 
adopted the word in the forms lasquarin, 
lascari, lascar, under which style their 
Indian, Abyssinian, and Negro levies soon 
became known; and in Ceylon the word 
“‘lascareen’”’ was in use as late as the 
nineteenth century for a native policeman. 

In India ‘‘ Lascar’” has changed its 
meaning for the most part, and has come to 
signify an artilleryman of inferior grade, 
@ tent-pitcher, and, at the coast ports, a 
sailor. Except in this last sense, which has 
taken root in the English language to 
typify native Indian, or more commonly 
Malay, seamen serving on board mercantile 
ships, the word has got confounded in 
Anglo-Indian with khalasi, which in its 
syncopated form “ classy” has much the 
same meaning, viz., camp-follower or servant. 

It was formerly very generally believed 
that the Persian noun was a derivative 
from Arabic al’askar; but more recently 
the contrary view has obtained that Arab. 
askar, an army, is nothing but a loan-word 
from the Persian. 

Writing in 1610, Pyrard de Laval says :— 

“ Mesmes tous les marinicrs et les pilotes sont 
Indiens, tant Gentils que Mahometans. Tous 
ces gens de mer les appellent Lascars, et les soldate, 
Lascarits.’-—Quoted in ‘ Hobson-Jobson.’ 

From the distinction here drawn I think 
it safe to conclude that, through the Portu- 
guese, Dutch, and English use of the word, 
“* Lascari ”’ or ‘‘ Lascarit,” denoting @ sepoy, 
would easily be truncated into “ Askari, 
either through the spoken or the written 
language, especially as the Spanish definite 
articles el, lo, la, los, las, become in Portu- 
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guese 0, a, 0s, as—the 1 of ‘‘ Lascari ”-being 
mistaken by sailors conversant with 
Spanish for the article preceding the 
abbreviated ‘‘ Askari’; or the latter word 
becoming curtailed by constant use, and in 
opposition to ‘“‘ Lascar,” which had a 
different connotation. N. W. Hitz. 


‘“‘ BotsHEWHIGS.’’—Sooner or later a corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ will be troubled 
respecting the origin of this pleasantry. 
Its birth may be found in a leading article 
in The Morning Post for Wednesday, 
Aug. 14, 1918, p. 2, on ‘ Party and Prin- 
ciple’ :— 

“ That the whole nation wants victory may be 
taken for granted, and we may suppose that 
most if not all*candidates will profess that faith. 
There will, no doubt, be the exception of what we 
might call the Bolshewhig party—that strange 
combination led by Lord Lansdowne and Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald,” &c. 


F. Compton PRIcE. 





Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“Qanoon-I-IstAm.’—I shall feel obliged 
for any information regarding the lives of 
the authors of the following work, and also 
for any notes on, or corrections of, state- 
ments in it :— 


“Qanoon-i-Islam, or the Customs of the 


Moosulmans of India; comprising a full and |: 


exact Account of their various Rites and Cere- 
monies from the Moment of Birth till the Hour of 
Death, by Jaffur Shurreef (a Native of the Deccan): 
composed under the Directions of, and translated 
by, G. A. Herklots, M.D., Surgeon of the Madras 
Establishment. London, Parbury, Allen & Co., 
Leadenhall Street. M.DCCC.xxxIl.’’ 
Kindly reply direct. W. Crooks. 
Langton House, Charlton King’s, Cheltenham. 


Rosert Hooke AND THE FIRE OF 
Lonpon.—I should be glad of any informa- 
tion with reference to drawings by Dr. 
Hooke. He was employed after the Great 
Fire of London to make plans of various 
sites in the City. They were probably 
drawn in one or two large books. 


8.P.Q.R. 


TowntEyY Famity.—Information wel- 
comed on the Townley family in Ireland 
before 1627. Reply direct to 

Witit1am MacARrrTuHour. 

79 Talbot Street, Dublin. 


LownpEs’s ‘ BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MANUAL.’ 
—Is the manuscript of Henry G. Bohn’s 
revised and enlarged edition of Lowndes’s 
‘ Bibliographer’s Manual,’ 4 vols., 1857-64, 
in existence ? If so, information as to its 
whereabouts would be appreciated by 

Gro. A. STEPHEN. 

Public Library, Norwich. ; 


Rev. ARCHIBALD JamMEs Brennocu.—In 
¢ Alumni Oxonienses, 1715-1886,’ is found :— 
“Bennoch, Archibald James, o.s. Archibald 
of Islington, Middlesex co., gent. Magdalen Ha!l. 
Matric. 14 March, 1856, aged 19. B.A. 1860, M.A. 
> Vicar St. Luke's, §. Norwood, Surrey, 
ize 
Can information as to the ancestry of the 
Rev. A. J. Bennoch be obtained ? I should 
like to know if the name is not of Scotch 
origin. A James Bennoch was one of the 
Covenanter martyrs in Ayrshire or Galloway. 
C. M. 
Virginia, U.S.A. 


‘* SERVER ”’: InIGO JoNES.—Can any one 
explain the word “server” as applied to 
Inigo Jones? I know it only as used by 
contemporary foreigners. An Italian writes 
of him as “ Signor Server.” Sandrart in 
his ‘ Teutsche Academie’ speaks of “‘ Inigo 
Jones Server, des Kénigs beriihmten Archi- 
tect.” Can “server” represent a foreign 
corruption of “ surveyor,” the office held by 
Inigo Jones in the King’s service? English 
contemporaries frequently mention him as 
** Mr. Surveyor.” Mary F. 8. Hervey. 


BooKs DESIRED ON Loan.—In ‘N. & Q.’ 
for August Dr. Wittcock, I notice, asks 
for the loan of a rare book (ante, p. 215). 
I have experienced much kindness of this 
sort from total strangers, and I hope that 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may be able to help 
me with respect to some or all of the follow- 
ing :— 

1. Joachim Sandrart, ‘Teutsche Academie,’ 
ed. 1575 or other unabbreviated edition. 
2. Wiirzbach, ‘ Niederlindisches 

lexicon.’ 

3. Father Charles Ferrers Raymund Palmer, 
O.P., ‘The Life of Philip Thomas Howard, 
Cardinal of Norfolk,’ London, 1867. 

4. Catalogues of the pictures of George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, and of the collection of 
Sir Peter Lely, printed and published together, I 
think in 1680 (date not quite certain). 

Please reply direct. 

(Miss) Mary F. 8S. Hervey. 
; Shiplake House, Henley-on-Thames. 


[We shall be pleased to assist in this way 
| contributors known to us.] 


Kiinstler- 
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Briecs or Vireria, 1622.—In going 
through the numerous volumes of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
in our Congressional Library at Washington 
I found several references to the Briggs 
family. 

I am interested in finding the ancestry 
of a Henry Briggs who was in Virginia in 
1622, and had at that date a brother Thomas 
Briggs, a merchant “‘ at ye Custome House 
Key in London.” 

I do not know whether this Henry was 
any connexion of Henry the mathematician, 
who was a member of the London Company 
of Virginia, and wrote a tract on the 
width of the James River for the Governor 
of Virginia (Earl of Southampton). I have 
failed to find any record tl.at Henry the 
mathematician married. He died ‘1630 at 
Merton College, and is buried chere. I shall 
be glad of any further information. . 

Mrs.) Litta Bricas SAMPSON. 
Sampson’s Harbor, Sandgates, St. Mary’s Co., Md. 


HENGLER Famity.—Any particulars about 
the Hengler family (of circus fame) will be 
welcomed. J. ARDAGH. 


GrorGE Borrow.—lIs there any litera- 
ture giving identifications of the localities 
described by George Borrow ? 

J. ARDAGH. 

36 Church Avenue, Drumcondra, Dublin. 


GRAMMATICAL MNEMONIC JINGLE.—There 
used to be a jingle for fixing the properties 
of the various parts of speech in memory. 
It began :— 

Three little words we often see 
Are articles—a, an, and the. 
Can any one supply the remainder ? 
H. T. D. 

[The lines were printed in full at 9 S. xii. 504, 
and commented on in the first volume of the 
Tenth Series, pp. 94, 337.] 


Spurs tn Coats or Arms.—I shall be very 
grateful to any readers who can inform me 
of the earliest recorded use of the following 
coats of arms. They are all given in 
Burke’s ‘ General Armory.’ 

Capp (England) : Sa., 3 spurs or. 

Connell or Connel (Ireland): Arg., a 
chevron between 3 spurs az. 

Wiggins, originally Wigan, of Stafford- 
shire: Gu., 3 mullets (6) (spur-rowels) arg. ; 
on a chief invected or, 2 spurs leathered sa. 

Wailes, now Wailes-Fairbairn of Askham 
Grange, in the 16th century of Husthwaite, 
Yorks: Per fesse gu. and sa., a stork arg.; 
in chief 3 spurs leathered or. 





Cocks of Rode, Somerset: Gu., a spur 
leathered and buckled or; on a chief arg, 
3 cocks’ heads erased gu., combed and 
wattled or. This coat is given incorrectly 
by Burke as “‘ a spur leather and buckle or,” 
&ec., and the mistake is repeated in the 
‘Visitation of Somerset" (Harl. Misc.), 
Papworth, &e. Reference to an original 
trick of the arms dated 1635 in the Brit. 
Mus. Lib. (Harley 1559, fo. 338 bis) shows 
the correct form to be that given above. 

Any information as to the origin of these 
coats will be welcome. CHARLES BEARD. 

Military Hospital, Felixstowe. 


CAULTHAM: ITS LocaLtity.—Some old 
verses printed in an edition of Foxe’s ‘ Book 
of Martyrs,’ intituled ‘A Fantaisie of 
Idolatry,’ speak of pilgrims going 

To Ely, to Caultham, 
To Wynsore, to Waltham, 
Barefoted and barelegged apace. 
Ely, Windsor, and Waltham Holy Cross are 
plain ; but what place is Caultham ? 
G. H. J. 


KrarRE BAKYRSAXTHER.—This man was 
Bailiff of the city of York in 1390-91, Is 
anything more known of him? Are not 
both Christian name and surname very 
uncommon ? J. W. F. 


Pretrer Esue, Sheriff of the city of York 
in 1546-7, died on July 11, 1551, and was 
buried under a white stone in the south 
quire of St. Dionys Church, York—so says 
James Torre in his MSS. (1691). Can any 
reader give more particulars of this man or 
his family ? ALPHA. 


Hourcuinson, Rector oF CuurcH Law- 
FORD.—I am anxious to trace the parentage 
of the Rev. —— Hutchinson, who was 
Rector of Church Lawford, Warwickshire, 
before the middle of the seventeenth century 
—about 1630-40 so far as I can judge. 
One record gives Lord Montague as his 
father. (Mrs.) L. MortLoce. 

Abington, Wigston, Leicester. 


Rev. Tuomas Nort.—I should be glad 
of any information with regard to the life, 
ancestry, and wives of Thomas Noel, 
Rector of Kirkby Mallory, co. Leics., from 
1798 to his death in 1853. He matriculated 
at Oxford (Christ Church), April 27, 1792, 
aged 18, as Thomas Noel Noel. son_of 
Thomas Noel of London, armiger (Vis- 
count ?); the latter refers to Thomas Noel, 
2nd Viscount Wentworth, who d.s.p. 1815. 
He was B.A. in 1796; M.A. 1801. Mention 
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is made of him at 8 S. vi. 216 as the father of 
Thomas Noel, a minor poet ; and his death 
is recorded in Gent. Mag., February, 1854, 
New Series, vol. xli. p. 214. He married 
three times: first, Catherine, dau. of —— 
Smith, Esq.,of co. Leics. ; second, unknown ; 
third, Henrietta, dau. of —— Dawson, Esq. 
He had issue by his first and third wives. 
He is mentioned in the will of Thomas Noel, 
2nd Viscount Wentworth. 
W. E. D. ScHULER, 
Lieut. Sherwood Foresters. 
13 St. Julian’s Farm Road, West Norwood. 


SHACKLEWELL : ITS Locatity.—The Refer- 
ence Library in Bath contains the New 
Testament in Portuguese printed by T. 
Rutt, in “‘ Shacklewell: 1811.’> The name 
of this place appears again at the foot of 
the last page in the book. Where was 
Shacklewell? Its name is not in the 
Gazetteers available in that library. Might 
it have been “‘ Shackerwel,” which occurs as 
part of the hundred of “‘ Osulston,” m the 
county of ‘‘ Midlesex,” on p. 309 of the 
“Index Villaris:....By Mr. Adams of the 
Inner-Temple. London:....1680” ? |, 

Epwarp §. Dopason. 

[Shacklewell is a district in the present borough 
of Hackney, and is named on Bartholomew’s 
‘Sectional Map of London’ (section 4) included 
in the ‘ A.B.C. Guide to London,’ 1912, and on 
: —. Map of the Suburbs of London ’ (Kelly’s 
Directories). Shacklewell is recorded by Lysons 
(‘Environs of London,’ 1792, vol. ii. p. 450) as 
one of the hamlets of Hackney, along with 
Clapton, Dalston, and others, and is no doubt 
Adams’s “‘ Shackerwel.’”? The hundred of Ossul- 
ston included the manors of Stepney, Stoke 
Newington, St. Pancras, and Haggerston. Messrs. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, the King’s Printers, have 
had for many years an office for printing Bibles 
at Shacklewell Lane, and it is probable that 
Rutt’s New Testament was produced there, 
though he is named as the printer. Perhaps he 
bar re financial responsibility for the trans- 
ation. 


StanesBy Famity.—I should be very 
glad of information about this family. 
A Richard Stanesby was bailiff to Henry, 
Earl of Essex, at Bildeston, in the hundred 
of Cosford, Suffolk, about 1534, and had a 
son Robert. A Robert Stanesby married 
Elizabeth Harris at Micheldever, Hants, in 
1543, and the family owned a manor there 
for the next 140 years. There may be a 
connexion between the Cosford Stanesbys 
and the Micheldever Stanesbys. The 
Micheldever family was entitled to arms at 
any rate by 1617. I should be very glad to 
know what arms the family bore. 


(Rev.) A. B. Mirtner. 
Micheldever, Hants. 





‘* WATER-£iPES,’ PSALM XLII. 9, PRAYER 
Book Version.—The wording of this verse 
(counting as the 7th in the Authorized 
Version) seems somewhat curious: “One 
deep calleth another, because of the noise 
of the water-pipes,” &c. The Hebrew here 
translated “water-pipes” is given as 
‘‘ water-spouts”” in the A.V., in the R.V., 
and in some others. 

The point is what in 1535 was understood 
by the word “ water-pipes”? Water in 
England was, I suppose, then conveyed 
in wooden pipes. W. 8. B. H. 


JOHN DWERRYHOUSE, CLOCKMAKER.—An 
Act of Parliament clock by John Dwerry- 
house, Berkeley Square, was lately adver- 
tised in London. Which house in the 
square did he occupy ? To what part of 
the kingdom does the surname belong, 
and does it still exist? 

J. LANDFEAR LuCAS. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


Jane Sopura Picotrt.— Can any corte- 
spondent give me the parentage or ancestry 
of Jane Sophia Pigott, authoress of the 
hymn “Lord Jesus, Thou dost keep Thy 
child,” No. 185 in ‘Songs of Victory, come 
piled by A. W. Bell? 

Wm. Jackson Picort. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


Pinnock.—I should be glad of informa- 
tion about the following members of this 
family who were educated at Westminster 
School: (1) James, admitted in 1724, 


aged 11. (2) James, admitted in 1750, 
aged 10. (3) Philip, admitted in 1728, 
aged 8. (4) Thomas, admitted in 1724, 
aged 9. G. F. R. B. 


Taytour.—I should be thankful for any 
information about the following Taylours : 
(1) James, admitted to Westminster School 
in 1750, aged 13. (2) John, who graduated 
M.A. at Cambridge from Trin. Coll. in 1628. 
(3) Robert, admitted to Westminster School 
in 1719, aged 12. (4) William, admitted to 
Westminster School in 1718, aged 12. 

G. F. R. B. 


MEDAL: PrAce or AmIENS, 1801.—Was 
the medal described below (of brass, size of 
a shilling) struck officially to celebrate this 
short-lived peace, or by what individual or 
society 2? Obverse shows a wharf with 
shipping, a sheaf of corn, bale of goods, and 
cask labelled “‘ To France,” cornucopia in 
foreground, and dove with olive-branch 
flying over all. Inscription, “‘ Peace, Com- 
merce, and Plenty.” Reverse, crossed 
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swords bearing oval shield showing crosses 
of St. George and St. Andrew. Inscription, 
‘* Preliminaries of peace between Great 
Britain and France signed October Ist, 
1801.” The name “ Kettle” is on the 
obverse, apparently that of the designer. 
W. B. H. 


Capt. JOHN WeESTGARTH: —— WEST- 
GARTH, INVENTOR.—John Westgarth was 
captain in 99th Regiment c. 1750. Parent- 
age, date of birth, career, date of death, and 
any other particulars wanted. 

Can any reader give biographical details 
of the Westgarth who invented the water 
wheel in lead-mines ? W. A. H. 


CHARLES WESTGARTH.—In The Gent. Maj. 
for 1733, amongst the ‘ Deaths’ under 
July 1, occurs: ‘‘ Mr. Charles Westgarth of 
the Western Road in the General Post 
Office, a gentleman of many valuable 
accomplishments.” Is anything more known 
of him ? pie ee 


JANE AvsTEN’s ‘ Emma.’—In ‘ Emma,’ 
chap. xxxviii., Miss Bates, as soon as she 
enters the ball-room at the Crown, says, 
in the course of a torrent of words :— 

‘Thank you, my mother is remarkably well. 
Gone to Mr. Woodhouse’s. I made her take her 
shawl—for the evenings are not warm—her large 
new shawl—Mrs. Dixon’s wedding present. So 
kind of her to think of my mother! Bought at 
Weymouth, you know. Mr. Dixon’s choice,”’ &c. 
Why should Mrs. Dixon, a bride of the 
previous autumn, give presents on the 
occasion of her own wedding ? 

And what is meant by the following 
sentence from chap. xlv., just after the 
death of Mrs. Churchill ?— 

‘“‘Mr. Churchill was better than could be 
expected; and their first removal, on the de- 
parture of the funeral for Yorkshire, was to be 
to the house of a very old friend in Windsor, to 
whom Mr. Churchill had been promising a visit 
the last ten years.” 

This almost implies that Mr. Churchill, not 
described as an invalid, did not attend his 
wife’s funeral. B. B. 


Miss Franxs.—The Sphere for Aug. 17, 
1901, contains a portrait of ‘ Miss Franks, 
Daughter of Aaron Franks,’ with the accom- 
panying note: “A newly - discovered 
Reynolds. This picture, which belongs to 
the Dowdeswells, was painted by Sir Joshua 
in 1766. He also painted the father and 
the sister of the lady.” : 

Messrs. Henry Graves & Co., 6 Pall Mall, 
are the publishers of a small photogravure 
of ‘Miss Franks’ after a portrait of Sir 





Fy oshua which may be the sister referred to, 


Aaron Franks had only two daughters: 
Phila (1744/5—-1802), who married her cousin 
Moses Franks of New York, and Priscilla 
(1746-1832), who married her second cousin 
Jacob or John Franks of New York. I am 
anxious to identify the portraits of the 
sisters. 

A small mezzotint of ‘Miss Franks’ by 
Gainsborough, engraved by R. B. Parkes 
from the original picture in the possession 
of Col. Honywood, was published by Graves 
in 1876. It is a portrait of a young child 
with alamb. Isabella Bell (1769-1855), the 
only issue of the marriage of Moses and 
Phila Franks, married Sir William Henry 
Cooper, Bt. (1766-1834). Their daughter 
Mary Anne was the wife of Sir John Courtenay 
Honywood. I should like to _ identify 
this ‘‘ Miss Franks.’’ Sir Joshua also 
painted the portrait of Moses Franks. It 
was engraved by 8S. H. Gimber, and pub- 
lished by Graves in 1856. 

In whose possession are the five portraits 
of the Franks family referred. to ? 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


CasTLEHILL.—In Chambers’s Miscellany, 
1845, it is stated that the barons of Castlehill 
are the common descendants of the Scotch 
and French Colberts. I wish to know where 
this Castlehill was situated, and further 
particulars relating to the barons. 

(Miss) E. F. Writiiams. 

10 Black Friars, Chester. 


St. CHRISTOPHER AND THE MILLER.—Can 
any correspondent tell me why a miller and 
his mill are represented in the celebrated 
early. wood-engraving of St. Christopher, 
which is now in the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester ? I have never met with any 
version of the St. Christopher legend in 
which a miller was mentioned. Is he 
merely figured in the engraving as a natural 
adjunct to the stream over which the saint 
carries wayfarers, or does he play a part in 
some version of the story; which is unknown 
to me ? Pp. W. G. M. 


BEAUDESERT, STAFFORDSHIRE.—I possess 
a curious print in aquatint (now very scarce) 
of Beaudesert, the seat of the Marquis of 
Anglesey, showing a design by Humphrey 
Repton for improving the grounds. A 
succession of cascades leaps down from 
the front of the house into the glen below, 
and then expands into a lake, with bridges, 
terraces, and other landscape-gardening 
embellishments. It was published by=J. 
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Taylor, Feb. 1, 1816.’ I should be glad to | Bishop THORNE ON £PatIENcE. — The 


know in what form it was published— 
whether separately or in a book. Any 
information will be gratefully received. 
LEONARD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell, Surrey. 


“On, DEAR! WHAT CAN THE MATTER 
BE?” Latin ReENDERING.—I subjoin a 
truncated version, in the English metre, of 
the old nursery song ‘‘ Oh, dear ! What can 
the matter be?” Can any of your readers 
supply the last line ? 

Proh ! mi! Cur lacrimabilis ? 
Proh! mi! Cur lacrimosima ? 
Proh! mi! Cur lacrimosima ? 
Tardus ad emporium. 
Fasciculumque ligare promisit, 
.»+.‘'my bonnie brown hair.’ 

J. Foster PALMER, 

8 Royal Avenue, S.W.3. 


Rev. Henry Owen, M.D., D.D., who 
extended the Rev. Henry Rowlands’s ‘ Mona 
Antiqua,’ 2nd ed., 1766, is said to have been 
@ native of Merionethshire. Where was he 
born.in the county ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Rev. Henry Owen or Srannam.— 
Particulars concerning the Rev. Henry 
Owen, minister of Stadham, father of the 
Puritan John Owen, D.D., would oblige. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


Roman Mirestones iN CoRNWALL.— 
I desire to know how many Roman mile- 
stones have been preserved in Cornwall, 
and where they are, and shall be grateful 
to any one who can supply the information. 

J. G. 


Wuire Horst or Kent: Lanpscarr 
Warre Horsrs.—What is the true meaning 
of the ensign of Kent, the rampant white 
horse, and of the White Horses cut on 
Downs in various parts of this country ? 

G. W. H. 


Bituarps: Rep Batu.—In his ‘ Litera- 
ture of Europe,’ Part III. chap. viii., Hallam 
says of Descartes that he fancied “ that a 
smaller body is incapable of communicating 
motion to a greater ; for example, that the 
red billiard ball cannot put the white into 
motion.” Hallam does not make it clear 
whether this example is suggested by 
himself or by: Descartes; but was there 
ever a time in the history of the game when 
the red ball was less than the others ? 








| following definition is attributed to Bishop 


Thorne: ‘‘ Patience is the guardian of faith, 
the preserver of peace, the cherisher of love, 
the teacher of humility.” Finding no 
mention of him in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ I should be glad to 
know the date of his birth and death, and 
the title of the work in which this quotation 
may be found. J. E. Harrina. 
Weybridge. 


HERALDIC: AZURE, A LION RAMPANT 
GUARDANT.—Whose arms are the following ? 
Azure, a lion rampant guardant ermine, 
ducally crowned or. They are on a hatch- 
ment, and may be two hundred years old, 
or perhaps much less. HATCHMENT. 


FRANKLIN AND MILLINGTON FAMILIES.— 
I am anxious to trace the descent of Ann 
Millington Franklin (born about 1750) from 
one of Sir Thomas Millington’s sisters. 
Which sister? Did she or her daughter 
marry @ Franklin? Which Franklin did 
she marry ? (Mrs.) E. F. LARKIN. 

High Easter C.E. School, Chelmsford. 


Leap YEAR: LADY’s OFFER OF MARRIAGE. 
—‘ The Ency. Brit.’ in its article on leap 
year (llth ed., p. 330) states that a few 


‘years after 1288 a law imposing a fine on a 


bachelor who refused an offer of marriage 
from a maid was passed in France, and that 
in the fifteenth century the custom was 
legalized in Genoa and Florence. Can any 
one give references to the authorities for 
these statements ? 

Any early references to St. Valentine 
would also be welcome. H. A. Ross. 

Royal Societies’ Club, St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 


Smirn Famity, Wints anp Berxs.—In 
Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, part xxvi. 
p. 119, a correspondent quotes from & 
manuscript of James Dallaway (1770) :— 

‘“‘"V'he elder Jenner came from Marston, co. 
Wilts, of a sturdy race of yeomen, into which 
family Smith of Bowldown married.” 

The following extract has been forwarded 
to me by the Vicar of Black Bourton :— 

“ Richard Finmore of St. John’s College, Oxon, 
Esq., and Madam Elizabeth Smith of Clanfield, 
were married by virtue of a licence Aug. 19, 1708.’ 

I shall be glad of any information*as to 
these families. The Jenner referred to 
married a sister of Dr. Bradley, Astronomer 
Royal ; a Dallaway also married a Bradley. 

Richard Finmore was probably the only 
son of William Fynmore, Recorder of 
Abingdon, Berks. R. J.L.FYNMORE. 


Sandgate. 
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AnTHONY HEBBORNE of Hardwick, co. 
Durham (b. 1542, eldest son of Richard 
Hebborne by Anne, sister of Sir Christopher 
Metcalfe of Nappe, co. York), married Anne, 
daughter of Robert Tempest of Holmside, 
and was attainted in 1570 (Surtees’s ‘ Dur- 
ham,’ iii. 35). Is it known whether he was 
executed or pardoned ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


SamvueL Hatcu.—Wanted biographical 
data in regard to Samuel Haigh, born in 
London in 1794. He went to Chile in 1817, 
and fought in Chile’s War of Independence, 
joining the patriot cavalry as volunteer, and 
taking part in the battle of Maipo (April 5, 
1818). He returned to England in 1828, 
and published in 1829 an account of his 
travels, ‘Sketches of Buenos Aires and 
Chile.’ I should also like to get in touch 
with his descendants, if any. 

-E. Havitanp HILiMAn. 

c/o Anglo-South American Bank, 

Old Broad Street, E.C. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 


1. But the waiting time, my brother, 
Ts the hardest time of all. 
LOMBARD. 


2. Ormond, who trod the shivering deck 
Secure amidst a nation’s wreck, 
Who scorned the boon the traitor gave, 
And slumbered fearless on the wave. 
A. M. Puatr. 





Replies. 


ROMAN ROADS IN ;BRITAIN: 
THEIR ALIGNMENT. 


(12 S. iv. 216.) 


Mr.'C. R. Moore inquires how the Romans 
succeeded in securing so correct an align- 
ment of their straight roadways—how, for 
instance, they were able to lay out the 
Fosse from near the Dorset coast, through 
Bath and Cirencester, to Lincoln, with 
hardly any serious deviation from the 





straight line for upwards of 200 miles. 
The problem is really a double one. First, 
if the Romans wished to lead a road direct | 
from, say, Axminster to Lincoln, how did 
they know the general direction to be 
followed ? Secondly, how, after ascertaining 





the general direction, were they able fo keep 
a straight line on each single section, from | 
Axminster to Bath, from Bath to Cirencester, | 
and thence on to Leicester and to Lincoln? | 


(a) The second problem is comparatively 
easy. The Romans, as has often been 
noticed, seem to have chosen far-seen hill- 
tops, and to have laid their lines by these. 
For instance, a Roman road ran from 
Corbridge on Tynein South Northumberland 
to near Edinburgh, and its line can be traced 
to-day fairly closely. The northern part 
of this line was directed by the Eildon hills, 
which are clearly visible as you come over 
the Cheviot watershed near Coquethead ; 
and any one who traces the road thence 
towards Melrose sees the Eildon summits 
on the horizon before him for miles together. 
Surveyors, using columns of smoke from 
fires lighted on appropriate hills, could 
easily have staked out the line, which then 
the roadmakers would follow. Perhaps it 
was @ slow process, but then the main 
difference between ancient and modern 
civilization is that we can do rapidly what 
the Romans did very slowly, but equally 
well. It was quite as easy in the days of 
the Roman Empire to journey from Rome 
to London as it is now (in normal peace- 
time), but it was a far more lengthy business. 
Similarly, I imagine the Romans shaved 
as clean as we do, but presumably they 
needed more time than we do with up-to- 
date razors. And in Roman days, when 
time mattered far less than now, there was 
no difficulty in laying out a line from hill- 
top to hill-top, even without a compass. 
That roads were thus laid out is, I think, 
plain from the fact that, where a road runs 
straight through hilly country, its devia- 
tions from the true line occur between two 
hill-tops. Several examples of this can 
be seen on the Fosse Way between Bath 
and Cirencester. The surveyors first fixed 
the line along the successive summits ; the 
roadmakers then worked ‘from point to 
point.” 

(6) The other problem is less easy to 
solve—the problem, namely, how the 
Romans knew how to start from Exeter 
N.E., and not only to reach Bath and 
Cirencester, but also to get to Lincoln, 
For it is plain that Lincoln was the objective. 
The road was not merely a way driven at a 
venture into the N.E., as to which it did 
not matter whether it reached Lincoln or 
only got near to it. Sometimes, maybe, 
the Romans acted like a golf-player, driving 
towards the green, and then putting by 
short adjustments into the precise hole. 
But they also used the stars. On the s0- 
called “‘ Limes,” or Roman frontier against 
Germany, one long section runs nearly due 
N. and §. almost absolutely true for the 
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Polar Star (see, for instance, the map in the 
‘Essays in Roman History’ of the late 
Prof. Pelham). This must have been, for 
many miles, laid out by the Polar Star. 
No astronomer, so far.as I know, has ever 
suggested that the Fosse runs true for any 
fixed star ; nor, if such a star existed, would 
it be clear how the Romans knew that, by 
following its guidance, they would attain 
to Lincoln. One must suppose that they 
had maps of Britain which showed that a 
line N.E. from Exeter, through Honiton to 
Ilchester and Bath, would run into Ciren- 
cester, and thence straight onward to 
Leicester, and so to Lincoln. There is no 
difficulty in thinking that they had such 
maps, and, if they had, no difficulty would 
present itself in the way of their getting 
from point to point. Once it was plain 
that the route lay from Bath through 
Cirencester and Leicester, smoke-columns 
and stars would do the rest. 

If Mr. Moore wishes to know the courses 
of the Roman roads in Britain, he will 
do best to examine the Ordnance Survey 
maps, which mark these roads, and which, 
if sometimes wrong, are very often correct — 
which is as much as can be said of any 
book on the subject that I know. 


F. HAvVERFIELD. 
Winshields, Oxford. 





BARNARD FLOWER, THE KING’S 
GLAZIER. 


(12 S. iii. 436; iv. 19.) 


Mr. Wynpnam Hote in his interesting 
reply asks ‘‘ whether the portrait of Prince 
Arthur in Great Malvern Priory emanated 
from the same atelier as the corresponding 
portrait at St. Margaret’s, Westminster.” 
The answer is emphatically in the negative. 

The glass* (inserted 1501-2) in the north 
window of the north transept in Great 
Malvern Priory is typically English in every 
respect, and shows no trace of foreign 
influence. It bears ho resemblance to the 
Tich but somewhat coarse workmanship 
displayed in the east window of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster. In its original con- 
dition the Malvern window depicted the 
Magnificat (as illustrated by several inci- 
dents in the life of the Blessed Virgin), 
together with large figures of three arch- 





* At present the contents of this window, 
together with those of seven others, are packed 
away in cases to safeguard them against any 
Possible damage by air raids. . 





angels, and of St. Michael and the heavenly 
hosts overcoming the legions of evil. 

The headless figure of Uriel still remains, 
together with panels representing the Visita- 
tion (illustrated in Westlake’s ‘ History of 
Design in Painted Glass,’ vol. iv.), Nativity, 
Finding in the Temple, Marriage in Cana, 
Harrowing of Hell, Ascension, and Corona- 
tion (the last three imperfect), together 
with recognizable fragments of the Annun- 
ciation, Adoration, Presentation, and Fall 
of the Rebel Angels. 

It should be pointed out that the portrait 
of Prince Arthur was only one of a series. 
The window also contained figures of King 
Henry VII. and Queen Elizabeth of York, 
treated in a similar manner. All three 
figures knelt in the attitude of prayer before 
richly draped desks upon which lay open 
books. They were surmounted by sump- 
tuous canopies of state, and surrounded by 
white-robed angels playing musical instru- 
ments. There were also figures of Sir 
Reginald Bray (illustrated in vol. iv. of 
Westlake’s ‘ History’), Sir John Savage, 
and Sir Thomas Lovell, shown as kneeling at 
desks against a richly striped, damasked 
background, and surrounded by a frame of 
architectural character. * 

The identity of the ‘‘ companion portrait 
of Prince Arthur” at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, has been fully discussed both by 
Mr. Westlake and by Mr. Winston. The 
arguments of the latter are quoted (if 
I mistake not) as a lengthy foot-note in 
vol. iv. of the ‘ History of Design in Painted 
Glass.’ Both those experts come to the 
same conclusion—that the glass was not 
painted abroad, and that the figure in 
question represented, not Prince Arthur, 
but King Henry VIII. as a young man. 

It is usually claimed that this fine glass 
was presented by the magistrates of Dort, 
or Gouda, to Henry VII. for his new chapel, 
in commemoration of the marriage between 


|Prince Arthur and Katherine of Aragon. 


It would be interesting to know whether 
there is any documentary evidence for the 
story. The chapel had not been com- 
menced when the marriage took place. 
Whether a window of this size could be 
designed and painted for a non-existent 
building is a problem that I must leave 
for others to solve. 
Joon D. Le CouTreuR. 
Southsea. 





* During the recent releading it was found 
possible to reconstruct partially the panels con- 
taining King Henry VII. and Sir Thomas Lovell. 
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Dessin’s Horet, Carars (12 8. iv. 187).— 
In reply to T. F. D.’s inquiry, I learn from 
the British Consul at Calais, Mr. H. A. 
Richards, that the original Hotel Dessin 
(not Dessein) was sold in 1861, when it 
ceased to be a hotel, the Calais College 
being built on part of the ground. The 
hdtel was then transferred to the Rue de 
l’Amiral Courbet, and continued there as 
@ hotel until 1890. The Dessin family still 
reside there. 

. The son of the last Dessin to live in the 
old hétel could not say when that building 
was actually pulled down. He did not 
think that the building had ever been a 
chateau, although its appearance would 
probably give rise to this idea. It is 
mentioned in ‘Annals and Legends of 
Calais’ (a work published ins London in 
1852) as “‘ perhaps the most perfect example 
of a chdteau-like hostelrie, embosomed in 
flowers, foliage, and tranquillity, ever en- 
countered in the midst of a town.” 

H. Austin LEE. 

Paris. 

Some information about this house is 
given by Prof. Wilbur L. Cross in his ‘ Life 
and Times of Laurence Sterne,’ chap. xvii.:— 

** Burned out in 1770, Dessein built anew, 
adding a theatre, and fitted up a room in honour 
of his famous guest, hanging over the mantel a 
mezzotint .of Reynolds’s ‘Monsieur Sterne 
d’Yorick,’ and painting on the outside of the door 
in large characters STERNE’s CHAMBER. There 
numberless Englishmen down to Thackeray 
slept, in the fancy that they were lying in the 
very place where Sterne once stretched his lean 
shanks. At the new inn Foote laid the scene of 
his ‘ Trip to Calais,’ containing a caricature of the 
master under the name of Monsieur Tromfort. 
There, too, stayed Frederic Reynolds, another 
dramatist, for a day or two in 1782, when the 
merry host was still alive.”’ 

Prof. Cross then quotes Dessein’s remark : 

‘* Your countryman, Monsieur Sterne, von great, 
von vary great man, and he carry me vid him to 
posterity. He gain moche money by his Journey 
of Sentiment—mais moi—I make more through 
de means of dat, then he, by all his ouvrages 
réunies.”’ 

See ‘ Life and Times of Frederic Reynolds, 
written by himself,’ i. 179-81 (London, 1826). 
EpwarpD BENSLY. 


This hotel is mentioned as the ‘“ H. 
Dessin”’ (the right spelling) in the 1861 or 
8th edition of ‘Murray’s Handbook for 
France,’ p. 3, where it is stated that Sterne’s 
room still bears his name, as that occupied 
by Sir Walter Scott (1825) is marked with 
his name: it stands first in the list of hotels. 
In Joanne’s ‘Dictionnaire Géographique 





de la France,’ vol. ii. (1892), p. 682, the 
““H. Dessin’’ bears the number “h. 4” 
on the plan of Calais. The same is the case 
with the plan in Joanne’s ‘Nord de la 
France’ (edition revised in 1895), though 
the house is not mentioned in the list of 
hotels given in the Appendix. On p. 73 
it is said that the “‘ College ” occupies its site. 
It was a little south of the railway station 
which serves the old town of Calais or 
“* Calais Nord ”—a long way from either the 
Gare Maritime or the Gare Centrale. The 
“* Citadelle ”’ rises to the west. 
W. A. B. Cooriner. 


This hotel was standing on Aug. 30, 1859, 
and Sept. 8, 1860, as I slept there on those 
dates. In my notes, made at the time, it 
is called ‘‘ Dessin’s.””’ I have a strong 
impression that I saw there the outside of 
@ room marked ‘‘Sterne’s Room.” The 
beautiful manners of the waiter or head 
waiter, Monsieur Charles, remain in my 
memory. ADRASTINE. 

[Dr. J. R. MaGRATH also thanked for reply.] 


FitzREINFREDS IN LANCASHIRE (12 §. 
iv. 190).—Gilbert, son of Roger Fitz- 
Reinfrid, owed his future position as & 
baron to the favour of Henry II., whose 
sewer he was. William de Lancaster IL, 
usually described as the second baron of 
Kendal, died in 1184, leaving issue by his 
wife Helewise de Stutevill an infant daughter, 
who was named after her mother. Towards. 
the end of his reign Henry II. bestowed the 
young heiress upon Gilbert, son of Roger 
Fitz-Reinfrid, ‘“‘ our sewer,” by charter 
attested by Geoffrey ‘“‘ our son and Chan- 
cellor,’ William Marshal, and Richard de 
Humet (Reg. of Deeds at Levens Hall, 
Westmorland). The young heiress had been 
previously in the wardship of William 
Marshal. At Rouen, July 20, 1189, King 
Richard confirmed his father’s grant of 
Helewise de Lancaster to Gilbert Fitz- 
Reinfrid, sewer to the king’s father (‘ Gesta 
Ricardi,’ ii. 73; ‘L’ Histoire de Guillaume 
le Mareschal,’ ed. Paul Meyer, Il. 9379-84). 
By this gift Gilbert became possessed of the 
whole barony of the family of Lancaster, 
which consisted of the extensive Lancashire 
manors of Garstang, Warton, and Ulverston ; 
the manor of Kirkby in Kendale, which 
extended over the greater part of the 
Westmorland parishes of Heversham, 
Beetham, and Burton in Kendal ; the whole 
of those of Kirkby in Kendal and Kirkby in 
Lonsdale ; extensive lands in the Yorkshire 
hundred of Eweross, the entire parish of 
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Barton in Westmorland, with other estates 
in that county. In 1190 Richard I. con- 
ferred upon Gilbert the whole of the lands 
in the valley of the river Kent which had 
not formed part of the barony of his wife’s 
father and grandfather. This accession of 
territory was to be held of the king in chief 
by the service of one knight. The lands of 
the barony in Lancashire were held of the 
lord of the honor of Lancaster by the 
service of one knight ; and all the remainder 
of the baronial lands in the districts of 
Kendal and Lonsdale were held, as they had 
reviously been held, of the great Yorkshire 
Sony of Mowbray (‘Red Book of the 
Exchequer,’ Rolls Series, i. 420). The entry 
in the last-named record (p. 444), s.¢. ‘ Lan- 
castria, misled Mr. J. P. Yeatman into 
supposing that it formed part of the 1166 
returns of the ‘carte baronum.” Mr. 
Hubert Hall, the editor of the ‘Red Book 
of the Exchequer,’ is careful to point out in 
a foot-note that the return relating to the 
knights’ fees of Gilbert Fitz-Reinfrid in 
““ Westmerlande ” and ‘‘ Kendale ”’ is a later 
insertion in the original MS. Of the two 
knights’ fees there mentioned, one fee 
represented the service due for the lands in 
Westmorland and Kendale, formerly held 
of the Mowbray fee, and the other the service 
to be rendered for the lands in the valley 
of the river Kent granted to Gilbert in 
1190, which had not formed any part of 
the barony of his wife’s predecessors. 

I am preparing for the press a large 
collection of historical material relating to 
the barony of Kendal in South Westmorland, 
and the barons of Kendal from the*twelfth 
century to the seventeenth. 

W. Farrer. 

Hall Garth, Carnforth. 


The answer in brief to Mr. RANsrorp’s 
query is that the lands in Lancashire held 
by the Fitz Reinfreds, or rather by Gilbert 
Fitz Roger Fitz Reinfred, were in Furness. 
Gilbert Fitz Reinfred’s claim to property 
there came to him through his wife Helwisa, 
daughter and heiress of William de Lancaster, 
Baron of Kendal, and involved boundaries 
disputed with the monks of Furness, whose 
lands marched with the barony of Kendal. 
Eventually Gilbert surrendered some dis- 
puted territory, and received in exchange 
the vill of Ulverston. The deeds confirming 
the exchange are set out in West's ‘ Furness’ 
(ed. 1774), p. 30, and Atkinson’s edition of 

The Coucher Book of Furness Abbey,’ 
pp. 15, 344. See also Mr. F. W. Ragg’s 
article ‘De Lancaster’ in the Cumberland 


and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archeo- 
logical Society’s Transactions, N.S. x. 
pp. 431, 432, where are some other Lan- 
cashire charters of Gilbert. - 
JOHN R. MAGRATH. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Gilbert, son of Roger fitz Reinfred, married» 
after 1184“and before 1189, Helewise, only 
daughter and heiress of William de Lancaster, 
Baron of Kendal, and succeeded jure uxoris 
to the barony, which included the lordships 
of Ulverston, Warton, and Garstang in 
Lancashire. A detailed list of the places in 
that county included in the fee is given at 
p. 357 of vol. i. of the ‘ Victoria Hist. of 
Lancashire,’ with further information about 
the possessions of the Barons of Kendal in 
Westmorland and elsewhere. R. S. B. 


PEARSON’S EDITIONS OF CHAPMAN’S, HEY- 
WoOoD’s, AND DEKKER’S Dramatic WORKS 
(12 S. iv. 12).—!t is stated that Pearson’s 
editor—at any rate of Chapman’s and 
Dekker’s plays—was R. H. Shepherd. See 
Schelling’s ‘ Elizabethan Drama,’ ii. 483, 
and Parrott’s ‘Tragedies of George Chap- 
man,’ Preface, p. vii. Prof. Parrott says: 

“Tt was not until two centuries after his 
{[Chapman’s] death that the first collection of his 
plays, ‘The Comedies and Tragedies of George 
Chapman,’ London, 1873, appeared. This collec- 
tion was incomplete....and the text, which 
professed to be an exact reprint of the old editions, 
left much to be desired. In 1874-5 the first 
complete edition of his works appeared, edited by 
R. H. Shepherd, who is generally understood to 
have been the editor of the previous edition. The 
later edition, although remedying the omissions 
of the former, is satisfactory neither to the 
general reader nor to the student of the Eliza- 
bethan drama.” 

Useful though they are in default of 
better editions, no one has a good word for 
Pearson’s texts. Prof. Schelling calls the 
Dekker an “ unsatisfactory reprint” ; and 
H. C. Hart (Jonson’s ‘ Alchemist,’ p. 167) 
‘refers to ‘‘ Pearson’s wretched edition” of 
‘Chapman. In ‘The Old Dramatists: Con- 
|Jectural Readings’ (p. 129) Mr. Deighton 
gives a long list of obvious misprints in the 
edition of Chapman’s plays, and observes :— 

"<The editor more than once takes credit to 
himself ‘for having followed the original word for 
word, and letter by letter, with religious exactness, 
except in the case of a misplaced or inverted letter 
or some obvious clerical slip, which it would have 
been absurd to perpetuate’; I cannot therefore 
see upon what principle such instances as I have 
| quoted were allowed to stand uncorrected.” 


| The dramatic works of Brome and of 
'Glapthorne are included in the same series. 


Enfield. H. DucpAte SYKEs. 
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First Kwaxt-ctap Ficures in STAINED- 
Guiass Winpows (12 S. iv. 214).—If the 
window at Willingale Doe was not erected 
till June, 1918, then it certainly is not the 
first nor even the second instance of a 
khaki figure in stained glass. A window, 
@ photograph of which appeared in The 
Graphic for Aug. 31, was dedicated in 
Cannock Parish Church on the eve before 
Good Friday last, viz., March 28, in memory 
of my son Charles Edward Holden Loxton. 
Nearly all the figures in it are in khaki. 

I should like to add that, although there 
are but two stained-glass windows as yet 
in this church, both are endeavours to 
express & new idea as to what stained glass 
in church windows should be. Both are 
designed as parts of a general scheme for 
stained-glass decoration, and this one, the 
work of Mr. Reginald E, Frampton, being 
the east window of the south aisle, and so 
the last before the rood-screen and chancel 
are reached, is a symbol of the completion 
of the Christian life, and the last act or 
reality here. It is Holy Communion on the 
battle-field. C. A. Loxton. 

[Mr. Loxton has kindly sent us some four-page 
leaflets explaining the subject of the window, 
and we shall be pleased to forward one of these to 


any of our contributors on receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope.] 


Spur PRoveRBs : CHAUCER (12 S. iv. 104). 
—Erasmus in ‘ Adagia,’ under ‘ Minantis,’ 
1599 edition, col. 1287, has :— 


** Alpe mAijxtpov dpuvrnpiov, id est, Tolle 
calcar ultorium-. Extat adagium in Aristo- 
phanis ‘ Avibus’ :— 

Alpe rAnxtpov, et pay. 
Id est, Tolle calear si pugnas.” 

_Also col. 1516, under ‘ Proclivitas,’ he 
gives ‘‘Calear addere currenti,”’ quoting 
“* Addidisti ergo calcaria sponte currenti”’ 
from Pliny the Younger’s Letters, i. 8. 
He gives as from Ovid, 

Non opus admisso subdere calcar equo, 
but this is not an exact quotation. In the 
‘ Remedia Amoris,’ 788, we read :— 

Nunc opus est celeri subdere calcar equo. 


For “‘admisso”’ in place of “‘ celeri’’ see ‘Ars 
Amat.,’ ii. 732, and ‘ii. ex Pont.,’ vi. 38. 

Le Roux de Lincy in ‘Le Livre des 
Proverbes Frang¢ais,’ sec. édit., 1859, tome ii., 
p. 79, under ‘ Eperon’ gives :— 

Bon vin, bon esperon.—Oudin, ‘ Curiosités 
francoises,’ 1640. 

Par esperons on se commence & armer.— 
* Receuil ’ de Gruther, 1610. 

Car nous disons que par esperons on commence 
& soy armer.—Rabelais, liv. iii. ch. 8, XVIe siécle. 





Vincent Stuckey Lean in ‘Lean’s Col- 
lectanea,’ 1903, vol. iii., gives :— 

P. 400. A pair of good spurs to a borrowed 
horse is better than a peck.of haver. (Yorkshire.) 
—G. Meriton, ‘ The Praise of Yorkshire Ale,’ 1683, 
Haver =oats. 

P. 402. A running horse needs no spur.— 
John Clarke, ‘ Parcemiologia Anglo-Latina,’ 1639, 

P. 405. A spur and a whip for a dull horse.— 
Ibid. and T. F. T. Dyer, ‘ English Folk-Lore,’ 1878, 

P. 405. A spurr’d horse of force must trot,— 
J. Davies, ‘The Scourge of Folly,’ 1611-14, 


RoserRt PIERPOINT. 


Here are a few spur proverbs from various 
sources :— 
Spur not the willing horse. 
Spur not a true horse to death. 
A restive horse must have a sharp spur. 
A spurred horse of force must trot. 


St. Swrram. 


It is ill to set spurs to a flying horse.—Oamden 
(‘Remains concerning Britain,’ London, John 
Russell Smith, 1870, p. 325). 

He that hath love in his breast hath spurs in 
his sides. 

Reason lies between the spur and the bridle. 

George Herbert’s ‘ Jacula Prudentum,’ 1651. 
—Reprinted in ‘The Poetical Works of 
George Herbert,’ Edinburgh, Gall & Inglis, 
n.d., pp. 257, 265. 


Hertford. E. E. Squimzs. 


Though not in the form of a@ proverb, 
it may not be irrelevant to note the use of 
‘‘ spur-peal” for a peal formerly rung at 
Seaton Church, Rutland, after every pub- 
lication of marriage-banns. Up to _ the 
eighteen seventies this seems to have been 
invariable, but then, an objection being 
made to payment of a customary fee, it 
was arranged to ring only when specially 
desired ; and this was the practice in 1891 
(Leicestershire and Rutland Notes and 
Queries, i. 230). Is ‘“‘ spur-peal” known 
elsewhere ? W. B. H. 

[The custom of ringing a *‘spurring peal” at 
Beckingham and Saundby, in_ Nottinghamshire, 


was noted in ‘N. & Q.’ for Nov. 11, 1899 (9 S. 
v. 394).] 


Rericion: Max MU.ier’s DEFINITION 
(12 S. iv. 186).—The matter is fully dis- 
cussed in the first chapter (‘ The Perception 
of the Infinite’) of the author’s ‘ Introduc- 
tion to the Science of Religion,’ pp. 1-51; 
but the quotation asked for, which reads, 
‘* Religion consists in the perception of the 
infinite under such manifestations as are 
able to influence the moral character of 
man,” occurs in the seventh Gifford Lecture 
in Max Miiller’s ‘ Natural Religion,’ p. 188. 

N. W. Hitt. 
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“* BURNT CHAMPAGNE ”’ (12 S. iv. 217).— 
I can only make vague alternative sug- 
gestions to explain this. It may have been 
mulled champagne (still wine, not sparkling 
champagne) or ‘something like “ cram- 
pampuli,” which is made from burnt rum, 
as I saw it prepared and consumed it in 
Vienna many years ago. Lump sugar is 
placed in a teacup; a good dose of rum is 
poured on the sugar and set alight. When 
the flame has died away, the tea is poured 
into the cup, with or without milk or with 
lemon juice. Of course, champagne brandy 
can only be used—not wine, which could no 
more be set on fire than the Thames. 

1 aes a = 

Burnt brandy (fin champagne), un- 
doubtedly : May I give a recipe ? 

In a kettle filled two-thirds with water 
put an apple, gouged out with a spoon, 
4.¢, no knife must touch it; a handful of 
muscatels, and four teaspoonfuls of sugar, 
which must not be stirred. Boil. Add one- 
third" of brandy (or rum) to taste. Again 
boil. Take off the lid of the kettle, set 
alight the spirit, and replace the lid. Just 
reboil, and then serve. F, LAMBARDE. 

B.E.F., France. 


“Burnt wine” is scalded or fire-heated. 
T did not know that champagne was ever so 
maltreated. St. SwITHin. 


HERALDIC: CAPTOR AND HIS CAPTIVE’S 
Arms (12 S. iv. 188).—R. S. B.’s scepticism 
1s quite Justified. No case of the applica- 
tion of this ‘‘ principle ’’ has been noted. 

D. L. G. 


_SareLD Divipep QvarTERty (12 S. 
iv. 188).—There seems to be no way of 
distinguishing the two cases. Quarterly 
shields with a charge in each quarter are 


very rare in pre-Tudor heraldry. 
D. L. G. 


“Botp INFIDELITY! TURN PALE AND 
Diz” (12 S. iv. 102, °172).—Perhaps the 
querist, owing to a large number of answers 
received privately, may be his own replier 
for the benefit of others. Three persons 
have been given as author: S. T. Coleridge, 
the Rev. T. S. Grimshaw, and the Rev. 
Robert Robinson. Coleridge is out of it, as 
he was born (1772) after it occurs as an 
epitaph. Grimshaw’s dates are wanting; 
while Robinson died in 1790, I have ob- 
tained copies of the epitaph from dated 
gravestones in the following churchyards or 
cemeteries: Hauxton, Cambs (1770); Cal- 
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cutta (1787); Bunhill Fields (1798) ; Allen- 
dale, Northumberland (1807); Crambe, 
Yorks (1836); and Ispytty Cynfyn, Mont- 
gomery (1848). I have also copies from 
gravestones at Brasted (Kent), Huntin~don 
(St. Ives), Ripon Cathedral, and Tow... sl 
by Dartmouth ; but I know not the dates. 
Can any reader supply the above missing 
dates, or give names of other places where 
the epitaph occurs and their dates? When 
was the Rev. T. S. Grimshaw born, and 
when did he die ? J. W. Fawcett. 

Consett, co. Durham. 

[Mr. BE. R. Suffling in his ‘ Epitaphia’ says on 
p. 194 that Mr. Grimshaw’s children died between 
1813 and 1818, while he was Vicar of Biddenham, 
Beds. His claim is therefore disproved., 


Wittram Stoxes (12 S. iv. 134).—The 
grave of Wm. Stokes is in Hammersmith 
Cemetery. It is situated about halfway up 
the main road through the cemetery from 
Hammersmith, on the left-hand side. Un- 
fortunately, his name is not recorded on the 
memorial which marks the spot; but he 
was interred on Sept. 7, 1911, aged 75. 
When Mrs. Stokes died her husband erected 
a tombstone to her memory. It contains the 
following inscription in black lettering on & 
green paper ground, covered with glass :— 

In memory of Amelia Mary Stokes, 
The highly gifted, sympathetic, and beloved wife of 
William Stokes. 
Born 2rd April, 1836. Married 12th April, 1864. 
; Died 28th February, 1900. 
Mnemonical Acrostic Epitaph. 
A smile, through me, lights up the gloomy face, 
My mission mirthfulness, which all may trace, 
Encouragement to hope, to strive, succeed, 
Lived in my life, for all who help might need. 
I found the world dclightful, wondrous, fair, 
And thought of Heaven, and joy made perfect 
there. 
My memory methodized, matured my mind, 
Association's aid for memory find, 
Repeat not vainly—rest on mental sight, 
You’ll gain in power—you’ll secure delight. 
Shall past successes in your memory die? 
Think of good work—determined to outvie ; 
Oft let remembrance stimulate your brain, 
Kindle kind thought, and make a loss a gain, 
End needless grief—no more have weeping eyes, 
Say,sadness go—enough we know deep sighs ! 
William Stokes. 

The private grave of William Stokes, Hammer- 
smith, W. Late of the Royal Colosseum, the 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, &c. 

I remember hearing Prof. Stokes lecture 
at the Polytechnic Institution some time in 
the sixties, and I once possessed a book of 
his entitled ‘Stokes on Memory.’ I am 
informed that he used to lecture every day 
on memory at the old Polytechnic in Regent 
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Street. He would put down _ incredible 
sums, and repeat the figures verbatim, getting 
people in the audience to record the figures, 
so that there should be no deception. He 
taught his system to a great many dis- 
tinguished people. He also invented a 
system of colour to denote sounds. My 
informant adds: ‘‘ He was an odd figure, 
and wore an enormous brown-grey beard, 
being well known in Hammersmith for 
years.” Joun T. Pacr. 


MapaAme Tacurionr (12 S. iv. 215).—The 
only work that has ever been published 
respecting this famous danseuse is ‘ Six 
Sketches of Mdlle. Taglioni, drawn from 
life by A. E.'Chalon, with poetic illustrations 
by F. W. N. Bayley. London, 1831.” Of 
course there were long obituary notices at 
the time of her death in 1884, one of the 
fullest and best of which appeared in The 
Theatre for June of that year. 

WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


See the bibliographical and other refer- 
ences at the end of the account of her in the 
*D.N.B.’ L. L. K. 


** BrasER ” (12 S. iv. 187).—‘* Biajers ”’ is 
@ mistake or misprint for ‘‘ Bajaus,” @ race 
of seafaring Malays, known to the English 
@3 sea-gipsies, and to Malays as “ Orang 
Laut," or men of the sea. They are 
principally found in the Macasear Straits, 
but wander all over Malaysia, having few 
permanent settlements ashore, but living in 
their prahus, fishing, pearl-shelling, trepang- 
collecting, &c. Formerly they had a bad 
reputation for piracy, and even now, it is 
said, small native craft mecting with a 
Bajau fleet are apt to “‘ disappear without 
trace.” They are nominally Moslems, but 
the settled Malays, who regard them much 
as we do the land gipsies, call them “ kafirs”’ 
without religion, and even cannibals, though 
the latter charge is without foundation. 

PONDER. 
Torquay. 


“Stunt” (12 S. iv. 219).—Probably con- 
nected ‘with stont or stound, frequently used 
in the metrical Life of St. Cuthbert (Surtees 
Soc. vol. Ixxxvii.) in the sense of ‘‘ hour” 
or ‘‘ time,’ and once corresponding to the 
Latin vices. Prior Turgot “‘ used the bishop’s 
stound,” i.e., relieved the bishop by acting 
for him in some of his time ; see the Glossary. 
So ‘that little stunt’? may mean “ that 
little bit of time.’’ However, we shall soon 
have all that is known about it in the 
* N.E.D.’ J.T. F. 





“‘ Stunt ” is not, perhaps, a graceful word 
but is it uglier than, for example, ‘‘ shun: 3 
or “blunt” or “stop”? Anyway, it 
hardly seems to lie with us to regard it ag 
of American introduction into our la e. 
Thus the ‘Eng. Dialect Dict.’ gives the 
word ‘‘stent” as “an allotted portion of 
work, a fixed task,’ with quotations, the 
earliest of which is 1773. It seems to be 
known from Leicester up to Aberdeen, at 
all events. What value may be given to 
its mute e in some localities does not appear. 
The American soil or atmosphere seems to 
have suited its growth, and I am not sure 
that our idiom is not, after all, enriched by 
its re-introduction. Dovexas Owen. 


As I have always known it, “ stunt” or 
“ stint’ is a piece of work expected to be 
done by an apprentice in a certain time; 


and workmen also are expected to do a 


certain amount of work as a “ stunt” or 
“stint.” It is rather different from the 
‘stunt ’’ of the circus-rider or the music- 
hall artist, though that is also a piece of 
work done. I have heard workmen say, 
“There, I’ve done my stunt,” on the 
completion of a job. Tos. RATCLIFFE, 
Worksop. 


‘‘GOOD-NIGHT, AND JOY BE WI’ YE a’” 
(12 S. iv. 217).—There are two versions of 
this song, whereof Sir Walter Scott gave 
one in his ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border,’ under the title of ‘ Armstrong’s 
Good-night,’ with a note explaining that it 
was said ‘‘to have been composed by one 
of the Armstrongs, executed for the murder 
of Sir John Carmichael of Edrom, Warden 
of the Middle Marches,’ on June 16, 1600. 
It consists of a single stanza :— 

This night is my departing night, 
For here nae langer may I stay; 
There’s neither friend nor foe o’ mine 
But wishes me away. 
What I hae done thro’ lack o’ wit 
I never, never can recall ; 
I hope ye’re a’ my friends as yet; 
Good-night, and joy be wi’ ye all. 
A somewhat different version, written more 
in accordance with Lowland Scots ortho- 
graphy, is given in Gilchrist’s ‘ Scottish 
Songs Ancient and Modern’ (Edinburgh, 
James Stillie, 1865, p. 382). 

Sir James Carmichael was waylaid by 
the Armstrongs and killed at a place called 
Raesknowes (now Raehills, the seat of Mr. 
Hope Johnstone), near Lochmaben, where 
he was about to hold a court: of justice 
as Warden. Thomas Armstrong, called 


‘** Ringan’s Tam,” is supposed to have com- 
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osed the verses. He and Adam Scott, 
“the Pecket,” were arrested as ringleaders 
in the murder, tried in Edinburgh, and 
sentenced to have their right hands struck 
off and thereafter to be hanged ; which doom 
they suffered on Nov. 14, 1601 (Pitcairn’s 
‘ Criminal Trials,’ ii. 505). 

The other song of the same name was 
composed by Sir Alexander Boswell of 
Auchinleck (1775-1822), and published in 
Edinburgh anonymously in 1808 with others 
of his songs. It was entitled ‘The Old 
Chieftain to his Sons,’ and may be found, 
set to the old music, in the ‘ Songs of Scot- 
land,’ by G. F. Graham (Edinburgh, Wood 
& Co., n.d.). 

Despite the doleful association of both 
these songs, William Stenhouse (1773-1827) 
observed that ‘“‘ this beautiful tune has, 
time out of mind, been played at the 
breaking up of convivial parties in Scot- 
land.” HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


This is the first line of the song ‘The 
Old Chieftain to his Sons’ by Sir Alex- 
ander Boswell of Auchinleck. See ‘ The 
Poetical Works of Sir Alexander Bos- 
well, collected and edited by Robert 
Howie Smith (Glasgow, Maurice Ogle & 
Co, 1871), p. 33. It is also given 
in Chambers’s ‘Scottish Songs,’ i. 80 
(Edinburgh, William Tait, 1829). In the 
latter work it is stated that it is sung to the 
tune “‘ Gude-night, and joy be wi’ you a’.” 
Sir Alexander was the son of ‘“ Bozzy,” 
and was born in 1775. He was created a 
baronet in 1821, and killed in a duel with 
James Stuart of Dunearn, March, 1822. 

T. F. D. 


The words will be found in the old Border 
song ‘Armstrong’s Good-night.’ James 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, borrowed them 
for his song ‘ Good-night and Joy.’ 

Cc. L. S. 


Mepats: INNOcENT X. AND GrorcE II. 
(12 8. iv. 216).—No. 2 is Jernegan’s Lottery 
Medal. It is described on p. 517 in vol. ii. 
of Hawkins, Franks, and Grueber’s ‘ Medallic 
Illustrations of the History of Great Britain 
and Ireland.’ The figure on the obverse is 
there said to be Minerva. The T. in the 
exergue stands for the engraver, John 
Sigismund Tanner. 

“ Henry Jernegan, the fourth son of Sir Francis 
Jernegan (or Jerningham) of Cossey [Costessey], 
in Norfolk, was a goldsmith and banker in Russell 
Street, Covent Garden. He made a curious 





silver cistern, which was disposed of by lottery 
in the year 1737, and of which there is a fine 
engraving by Vertue. The price of a ticket was 
either five or six shillings, and the purchaser of 
each share received into the bargain one of the 
above silver medals, valued at about three 
shillings. The medal induced many people to 
buy shares, and in consequence about 30,000 were 
struck.” ; 

A statement of Vertue is added (from 
Add. MS. Brit. Mus. 23,079, 19b) that the 
Queen encouraged his lottery, “‘ and as he 
had employed Gravelot to draw him the 
cistern to be engraved, he was the inventor 
of the conceit of the Queen on the medal, 
and drew the design for the engraving of the 
die.” Vertue is mistaken in saying that 
the engraver was Crocker. The authors of 
the ‘ Medallic Illustrations’ say that Weyl 
in his Catalogue mistook the medal for @ 
coin of the province of Carolina. 

EpwarD BENSLY, 


[Mr. ALECK ABRAHAMS alco refers to Jernegan’s 
Lottery. ] 


Dean Joun Lewis or Ossory (12 S. 
iv. 190).—Dean Lewis was the son of John 
Lewis of London. His mother, whose 
Christian name was Alice, subsequently 
became the wife of Dr. John Nicoll, Head 
Master of Westminster School. Young 
Lewis was admitted to the same school in 
1725, became a King’s Scholar there in 1730, 
and was elected to Ch. Ch., Oxford, in 1734. 
He graduated B.A. 1738, and M.A. in 1741. 
He held the living of Dartford in Kent from 
1746 to 1755, and became Dean of Ossory 
May 24, 1755. He married first Catherine, 
daughter of the Rev. George Villiers, Vicar 
of Chalgrove, Oxfordshire, and secondly 
Charlotte, daughter of Admiral Cotterell. 
He died June 28, 1783. G. F. R. B. 


Saxton’s Map or Lancasurre (12 S. 
iv. 218).—The first of Saxton’s maps was 
done in 1577, and published in 1579. The 
one engraved by Hole was issued in 1607 
in the sixth edition of Camden’s ‘ Bri- 
tannia.’ See a valuable paper by W. 
Harrison in vol. xxv. of the Lancs. and 
Ches. Antiq. Soc. R. Stewart-BROWN. 

Bromborough. 


Being away from my books and notes, I 
can consult only the ‘D.N.B.’ Christopher 
Saxton’s maps in his ‘ Atlas’ were begun 
about 1574 and completed in 1579, but 
William Hole did not engrave any of these. 
Cou. CHIPPINDALL’S map is a pseudo-Saxton 
which Hole engraved for Camden’s }‘ Bri- 
tannia,’ published in 1607. L. L. K. 
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In an atlas issued in 1579, Christopher 
Saxton gives a General Map and 34 county 
maps of England and Wales. Unless the 
map your correspondent has is a separate 
issue, it is probably one from the above 
atlas. The Brit. Mus. does not appear to 
have a copy of the Lancashire map in- 
dependent of the atlas, but a copy is.in 
the Manchester Reference Library Cata- 
logue without date. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


WYBORNE Famity oF ELMSTONE, KENT 
(12 S. iv. 130).—Burke’s ‘ General Armory, 
1884, gives for Wyberne (Kent and Suffolk), 
Sable, a fesse or between three swans 
(another, coots) argent, membered gules ; 
and for Wyborn (Hawkwell Place, Kent), 
Sable, a fesse or between three swans argent, 
membered gules, quartering Sidley, viz. : Per 
pale azure and sable, a fesse chequé argent 


and gules between three goats’ heads erased 


argent. | Crest, @ swan as in the arms. 
Motto, ‘‘ Fama perennis erit.’ 

John Wybarne, son of Thomas, of Kent, 
May 13, 1463, had a grant from J. Wrex- 
worth, Guyon King of Arms: the blazon 
could be obtained at the Heralds’ College, 
the reference being ‘‘ Grants, ii. 676.” 
Foster’s ‘ Grantees of Arms’ (vol. ii. part ii. 
p. 288) gives as the date of this grant 
** 13 May, 3 Ed. VI. 1463,” which is obviously 
wrong: the records must be searched to 
clear up the discrepancy. Further, no such 
King of Arms is to be found in Noble’s 
* History of the College of Arms.’ 

8S. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN. 
Walsall. 


May one ask if the following belonged to 
the Wyborne family ? Percival Wibourne, 
M.A., Vicar of St. Sepulchre’s, Holborn, 
March 8, 1563/4, to July, 1566 ; Prebendary 
of third stall in Westminster, Nov. 16, 1561, 
to 1603: a Nonconformist. 

J. W. Fawcert. 


GARCILASO DE LA VEGA (12 S. iv. 132).— 
The ‘ Diccionario Enciclopedico Hispano- 
Americano’ includes several members of 
this family under various dates, the earliest 
being a favourite of Alphonso XI. of Castile, 
who died in 1328; it explains the surname 


personal names, Garcia (not Garcias) and | 
Laso, so that the spelling Garcilasso is 
clearly wrong. The same compendium | 
indexes Lope de Vega Carpio under Vega. ' 


As El Inca’s name appears to belong to the | 
same category as Bernardin de St. Pierre, | 


Rouget de Lisle, Balfour of Burleigh, &c., I ' 





should certainly prefer the arrangement of 
the Spanish encyclopedia and Meyer’s 
‘ Konversations-Lexicon’ to that of ‘ The 
Ency. Brit.’ and Brockhaus, which index 
the writer under Vega. N. W. Hitt. 


Garcilaso de la Vega is indexed under 
Garcilaso in Prof. John Garrett Underhill’s 
‘Spanish Literature in England under the 
Tudors’ (New York, Macmillan & Co., 1899). 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


CHILDREN’S StoRY OF THE WARS OF THE 
Roses (12 §. -iv. 187, 230).—The book 
inquired for is probably ‘ The De Cliffords,’ 
the story of Henry, Lord Clifford, Words- 
worth’s Shepherd Lord. I remember the 
book well in my childhood, but cannot 
remember the author or publisher. I read 
it about 1866, but I think it belonged to an 
earlier period. Mavup RvsseELL. 


MerRyYON oR MERIGNAN Famity (12 §. 
iv. 187).—See Holloway’s ‘ History of Rye’ 
(1847), p. 583 :— 

“This family came to Rye at the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, and some are still 
remaining. This name has undergone great 
changes : the original, Merignan, Mirinian, Merian, 
Meryon. In the possession of this family is still 
preserved a large pewter tankard in which the 
wine was formerly put when the sacrament was 
administered to the French Protestants, who were 
permitted, it is said, to perform divine worship in 
the parish church ot Rye in the intervals of the 
English service.’ 


E. W. H. F. will find many references to 
individual members of the family in the work 
referred to, which, however, is unfortunately 
not indexed. 

The Lewis Meryon who died in 1824 was 
the father of Charles Lewis Meryon (1783- 


1877), the author of the ‘ Memoirs’ and 
‘Travels’ of the eccentric Lady Hester 
Stanhope. An interesting account of his 


life will be found in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
LronarRpD J. Hopson. 
Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 
Second Series, vol. v. No. 8, p. 113, has a 
pedigree of the Pix family, wherein Harriet 


Pix (born Dec. 25, 1780) marries (Feb. 22, 
as resulting from a combination of two) 


1810) Thomas Meryon, Esq., of Rye, who 
died June 28, 1820. Mrs. Meryon died 
‘June 21, 1864, buried at Northiam. They 
had issue Lewis H. Meryon, John Meryon, 
Charles Pix Meryon, and two daughters. 
C. P. Meryon married Mary, dau. of —— 
Brockett of Spains Hall, Essex, and was 
connected with the Rye Bank. L. H. 
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Meryon was a member of the firm of Sherer, 
Waugh & Meryon, wine merchants, St. Mary 
Ax 


e. 

‘The Kentish Companion,’ 1799, has 
L. Meryon, agent for the Sun Fire Office, Rye, 
and M. N. Meryon, stamp distributor of Rye. 

R. J. Fynmore. 


I do not know whether the Meryon family 
is a branch of the Essex family of Maryon 
(sixteenth and seventeenth centuries). If so, 
[ have a large number of notes about them. 

(Mrs.) A. SAINTHILL. 

104 Sloane Street, S.W.1. 


COLLECTIONS OF ANIMALS OR Birps (12 §. 
iii, 446 ; iv. 26).—M.D. (2) will find a great 
deal of, if not all, the information he requires 
in The Field of 1912—Oct. 19, p. 770; 
Nov. 2, p. 869 ; and Nov. 16, p. 1015. 

Huceu §S. GLADSTONE. 

40 Lennox Gardens, S.W.1. 


HutcHiInson Famizty (12 S. iv. 106).— 
Further information with regard to the above 
family will, I think, be found in the following 
works : Jewitt’s Reliquary, ix. 240. Hutchin- 
son’s ‘ Memoirs of the Life of Col. Hutchin- 
son, 1806, 4to, pp. 144. Foster’s ‘ Visita- 
tions of Yorkshire,’ 183. Harleian Society, 
iy. 115; xv. 408; xxxix. 979. Surtees’s 
‘Durham,’ iv. 155. Clutterbuck’s ‘ Hert- 
ford, ii. 437. Thoroton’s ‘ Nottingham- 
shire, i. 159. The Genealogist, ii. 305. 
Plantagenet-Harrison’s ‘ History of York- 
shire, i. 183. ‘N. & Q., 2 8. vii. 344; 
5S. ix. 209. ' Brydges’s ‘ Collins’s Peerage, 
ix. 179. Foster’s ‘ Visitations of Durham,’ 
177. New England Register, xix. 13;’ 
xx. 355; xxii. 236; xxvil. 81; xxviii. 183. 
In the ‘ Genealogical Memoranda relating to 
the Family of Martyn, by W. Williams 
(London, 1873, 4to), there is a single sheet 
containing the Richmond and Hutchinson 
descents. ELpRED EDWARD BARKER. 


JAPANESE ‘‘ CasTERA” (12 §S. iv. 158).— 
It is a curious fact, and one which at first 
sight may seem to support Mr. Dopcson’s 
suggestion, that in Florence and_ other 
Italian towns sponge cake is known by the 
name of pan’ di Spagna. But Spain is by no 
means a “land o’ cakes’’—very much the 
contrary. In travelling through many parts 
of Spain, as I have done, I have often met 
with pan casero, which certainly has nothing 
in common with sponge cake, but is prac- 
tically identical with the Italian pan’ casa- 
lingo, and very like our present Govern- 
ment bread, but more palatable and 
digestible. The root of both names is the 





Latin casa. Whether the introduction of 
the letter ¢ into the middle of a Japanese 
word would conduce to euphony is not for 
me to decide, but I should hardly think so. 
Might there not have been an alteration of 
pan’ di Spagna into the English ‘‘ sponge 
cake’’ on analogical principles? The 
is not admissible in our language any more 
than the % sound of the Spanish language. 
James T. Fox. 
Junior Constitutional Club, W.1. 


The word used by the Sinhalese for 
*‘ bread” is pan, which, like the Japanese, 
they have taken from the Portuguese, who 
were in occupation of the seaboard of the 
island of Ceylon for a century and a half. 
Prenry Lewis. 


SueaR: irs INTRODUCTION INTO ENG@- 
LAND (12 §. iii. 472; iv. 31, 61, 114, 199).— 
There is evidence that sugar was introduced 
into this country at a much earlier date than 
any mentioned at the above references. 
In 1176, Ranulf de Glanvill being Sheriff of 
Yorkshire, and the honor of Conan, Earl 
of Richmond, being in the king’s hands, 
the same Ranulf accounted for the issues 
of that honor, and in particular for 
701. 2s. 9d. from Hoiland fair, ie., St. 
Botolph’s or Boston Fair. This sum he 
paid into the Treasury, less 25s. 6d. ex- 
pended in the purchase of 34 lb. of sugar 
(“‘ zuccara’’) for the king’s use and by 
authority of the king’s writ—‘ Pipe Roll,’ 
22 Henry II., Yorks., p. 122 (Pipe Roll 
Society). For this purchase Ranulf paid 
the then high price of ninepence per pound. 

In Du Cange’s ‘ Glossary ’ (ed. Henschel), 
s.v. ‘Canamelle,’ authorities are cited to 
show that sugar was being extracted from 
sugar cane, then called ‘‘ honey cane,” in 
Sicily during the twelfth century, and the 
mode of operation is further described. 
The last reference in ‘N. &. Q.’ and that 
which I have given relating to the year 
1176 point to Boston as the chief market 
for this commodity, whither it appears to 
have come from Flanders, with other 
articles from the Mediterranean and the 
Levant, to be exchanged for English wool. 

W. FARRER. 


It may please some to learn, and others 
to be reminded, that there are sugar-loaves 
on the tomb of Hugh Sugar, Dean of Wells, 
in the nave of the cathedral. He died in 
1489. Three sugar-loaves surmounted by 
a doctor’s cap or bonnet were his armorial 
bearings. St. SwiTHIn. 
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ASHBOURNE, DERBYSHIRE (12 §. iv. 218). 
—Through the courtesy of the editor of The 
Ashbourne News, I am enabled to inform 
G. F. R. B. that the author of ‘ The History 
and Topography of Ashbourn, the Valley 
of the Dove, and the Adjacent Villages ’ 
was the late Mr. Robert Hobson. I am 
also told that the work is out of print, and 
copies very rare. CrciIL CLARKE. 
3Junior Atheneum Club. 


Rupert Simms’s ‘Bibliotheca Stafford- 
iensis,’ 1894, in a notice of Robert Hobson, 


says that he was “the responsible com-’ 


piler ’’ of the local work inquired about, of 
which 400 copies large, and 600 copies 
small, paper were issued. Mr. Hobson, 
born at Ashbourne in 1815, was a member 
of the publishing firm, but afterwards 
joined an old-established printing and pub- 
lishing concern at Wellington, Salop. : 
W. B.A. 


Brrta Forx-Lore: ParstEy BEDS AND 
GoosEBERRY BusHES (12 S. iv. 219).— 
Young inquisitive people when suddenly 
confronted with a newly arrived brother 
or sister naturally ask the question, ‘“‘ Where 
did it come from?” The stock reply to 
this query varies in different places. The 
answer in most common use appears to be 
‘* From the parsley bed.” One of a more 
elaborate form is, “‘ The doctor dug it up 
with a golden spade under the gooseberry 
bush.” Of this the currant bush is an 
occasional] variant. In certain parts of the 
Continent storks are credited with bringing 
the babies. Swift evidently refers to the 
parsley saying when, in his ‘ Receipt for 
stewing Veal,’ he recommends 

Some sprigs of that bed 
Where children are bred. 

Certain up-to-date children, products of 

the modern system of education, have 


apparently very different ideas from the : 


foregoing, for amongst some “‘ howlers” 
recorded in The Schoolmaster is the following. 
Two children, on being awakened one 
morning and informed of the advent of a 
new brother, were keen to know whence and 
how he arrived. ‘‘It must have been the 
milkman,” said the girl. ‘‘ Why the milk- 
man ?”’ asked her little brother. ‘‘ Because 
he says on his cart ‘ Families supplied, ” 
— the sister. JOHN T. Pacz. 
ng Itchington, Warwickshire. 


It is an old tale in Derbyshire to tell 
inquiring children, on the advent of a new 
cube, that boys are dug up from nettle beds, 
and girls from*parsley beds, a variant being 


that boy babies are dug from under the 
gooseberry bushes, and girl babies from 
under the rose-tree bushes: but the former 
pleased better girls not yet in their teens, 
while lads accepted the rough-and-ready 
idea of the nettle bed as a matter of course, 
Tos. Ratcuirrr, 





Worksop. 


I believe that in Germany, Denmark, and 
|Holland storks are supposed to bring the 
‘babies which in Lincolnshire imagination 
{come from gooseberry bushes. J. T. F. 
Winterton, Lincs. 


In the last chapter of ‘ The Little Minister,’ 
by Sir James Barrie, Margaret, aged 5, says 
that her father found her in a cabbage in 
the garden. M. H. Dopps. 


VALENTINE KNIGHTLEY CHETWOOD LaBaT: 
Ismenta (12 S. iv. 188).—As regards the 





‘origin of the name Ismenia, it is borne by 


jthe female delegate from Beotia in the 
‘ Lysistrata’ of Aristophanes; and Ismene 
as the name of a fount or a woman, and 
;Ismenos a stream or @ hero, are familiar in 
[the legendary history of Thebes. To go 
{behind this and etymologize is unnecessary 
for the present purpose. 
EDWARD BEnsty, 


““Rua Novas,” 1636-7 (12 S. iv. 215),— 
When I was at Panjim (New Goa) some 
years ago, an official presented me with a 
copy of the ‘ Planta da Velha-Cidade de 
Goa’ (published by the Dire¢cio das Obras 
Publicas, 24 de Agosto, 1910). This plan 
has a long list of buildings in Old Goa as it 
formerly existed and the names of about 
a dozen streets, but ‘‘ Rua Nova" is not 
among these. L. L. 


Dutca THERMOMETER OR BAROMETER 
(12 8. iv. 158).—The glass vessel described 
‘in the query is a form of water barometer, 
and when kept in an even temperature is a 
reliable indicator of the rise or fall of 
barometric pressure. It should be charged 
i with water, at a time when the mercury 
| barometer stands fairly high, by immersing 
|the whole thing in a bucket of water and 
allowing the air to bubble out of the long 
spout. An excess of water inside is of little 
consequence, for in a week or two the 
instrument will adjust itself. When rain 
may be expected the water rises in the spout, 
and may at first flow out at the top. 
When fine weather predominates the water 
drops down to the bottom of the spout ; 
and as there is a wide range of action— 
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8 in. or 9 in.—the indications are very 
noticeable. The action is due to the 
difference in pressure between the outside 
and inside air, the latter pressure remain- 
ing constant, while the outside pressure 
varies. Differences of temperature vitiate 
the accuracy by affecting the volume of the 
contained air; hence the necessity 
keeping the instrument in an equable 
temperature. 

I first met with the instrument about 
1866 in a Northern seaport, and learnt that 
it came from Hamburg. Afterwards, about 
1890, I bought one from a glass and china 
shop, in a Lancashire town, in the ordinary 
way of business. I have seen none since, 
but would not be surprised to learn that 
they were well known in St. Helens or other 
places of glass manufacture. 

ARTHUR BoweEs. 

Newton-le-Willows, Lanes, 


“ SrraiTsMAN ”’ (12 §. iv. 186).—It used 
to be common in the Navy to speak of a 
ship commissioned for the Mediterranean 
station as going “‘ up the Straits.’’ I should 
think it probable, therefore, that ‘‘ Straits- 
man” meant a ship trading in the Medi- 
terranean. A. G. KEAty, 

Chaplain R.N. (retired). 


“‘Straitsman’’ was a sailing vessel that 
traded between Great Britain and the 
Straits Settlements; the ports it visited 
were for the most part Penang and Singa- 
pore. As a generic term it is now obsolete. 

N. W. Hu. 


STEVENSON’s ‘ THE Wrone Box’ (12 S. 
iv. 159, 224).—1. Ab agendo.—As Mr. C. B. 
WHEELER surmises, this is a term in Scots 
law. A person is said to be ab agendo when 
incapacitated for business or transactions 
of any kind, through old age, mental weak- 
ness, or any other cause. See ‘ Latin 
Maxims and Phrases, collected from the 
Institutional Writers on the Law of Scot- 
land,’ by John Trayner, LL.D., p. 6 (Edin- 
burgh, W. Green & Son, 1894). YT, B.D, 


Rospert DEVEREUX, EARL OF ESSEX: 
BuRIAL IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY (12 S. 
iv. 183).—I have not seen the 8th edition 
of Dean Stanley’s work on Westminster 
Abbey, but I have a copy of the “‘ reprint ” 
of the same, dated 1911, and I find that in 
the note (p. 206) relating to the picture in 
the Dulwich Gallery, as there printed, the 
words “‘ of the old man” to ‘‘ Westminster 
Abbey” are placed in inverted commas, 


for | 





| ; 
indicating that they were not written by the 


Dean, as Mr. ABRAHAMS suggests, but 
were quoted from some one else, not named. 
Probably the commas had been accidentally 
omitted from the earlier issue. 

ALAN STEWART. 


‘“Yours TO A CINDER” (12 S. iv. 189, 
228).—An Indian officer told me recently 
that he had a letter about twenty years 
ago with this termination, evidently im- 
plying the intense heat of the day on which 
the letter was written to him. ogo 

The Rising Sun murder, which took place 
about seven years ago, created much 
excitement at the time. A postcard had 
been written to a girl saying, “Meet me at 
[here a picture of arising sun]”’ at a specified 
time, and signed ‘‘ Yours to a cinder.” 
This was the only clue to the murder, and 
an arrest was made on it, but the trial 
resulted in a dismissal of the suspect. 
I believe the Rising Sun is a public-house 
somewhere in or near Tottenham Court 
Road. G. 8. 8. 


Has it not been surmised that “ Yours 
to a cinder” is only @ humorous rendering 
of usque ad cineres, once @ common sub- 
scription and valediction ? This suggestion 
strengthens that made by Sr. Swirni. 

L. I. Gurney. 


Compare ‘‘ Yours till hell freezes,” of 
which I have seen frequent examples. 
Frep. R. Gate, Lieut. A.O.D. 


Merpicat MrEN ASSASSINATED (12 §S, 
iv. 217).—1849. Dr. George Parkman, by 
Prof. Webster, at Harvard University, 
Boston, U.S.A. 

1855. Robert Stirling, near Gibside Park, 
Durham. John Cain, alias Whiskey Jack, 
was tried, and acquitted, for the crime. 

1862. A surgeon (name not given) at 
Preston, near Weymouth, by a maniac 
about to be removed to a lunatic asylum. 

See Irving’s ‘ Annals of our Time, 1837- 
1871,’ passim. W.B.H. 


Boys BORN IN May (12 8. iv. 133, 172).— 
When we were living in Ireland some years 
ago, our cook, the daughter of a small 
farmer in a remote mountain district, told 
me that anything born on Whit Sunday 
was certain to kiJl some one. Her father, 
she said, had a foal which was .born on 
Whit Sunday (only two or three weeks 
before), ‘“‘ but it hasn’t killed any one yet.” 
It was evidently under suspicion. In the 
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ease of a baby born on that day, she spoke 
of its being the custom to put into its hands 
a small bird to kill. 

I have never heard of the superstition as 
to the cruelty of boys born in May, referred 
to in Mr. Pace’s reply ; but Whit Sunday 
so commonly occurs in May that it seems 
possible there may be some link between 
the two superstitions. G. E. CLarKE. 


Sir Joun Wititam Kaye (125. iv. 189).— 
The lines quoted by W. B. H. seem to be a 
translation or paraphrase of the well-known 
French sonnet :— 

‘Deux athlates toujours, dans un terrible effort, 
Luttent 4 qui vaincra; mais pendant des années 
L’un a longtemps de fleurs les tempes couronnées, 
Et, frais et beau longtemps, il semble le plus fort. 
L’autre, athléte vieilli, sans pitié, sans remord, 
A les bras tout usés d’étreintes acharnées ; 
I’ ceil creux, le teint livide et les mains décharnées. 
Ces deux hardis lutteurs, ce sont l'homme et la 
mort. : 
La mort prend l’avantage et de plus prés le serre. 
L’homme enfin sous les pieds de son pfle adversaire 
Tombe ; la mort le montre et dit: “ Il a vécu.” 
L’homme un instant sous elle a sa gloire abattue, 
Puis se dressant armé de son Ame, il la tue, 
Et triomphe au moment qu’on le croyait vaincu. 


DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


‘““WHISKEY,” A CARRIAGE (12 S, iv. 217). 
—A glance at the ‘Concise Oxford Dic- 
tionary ’ informs one that the vehicle gained 
its name from its lightness of motion. It 
went whisking along. St. SwirHIn. 


Layine A Guost (12 S. iii. 504; iv. 31, 
135, 200).— The Bishop of Zanzibar, I 
believe, is of opinion that, among the un- 
civilized races where Christianity has not 
penetrated, demoniacal possession still per- 
sists. I have understood that he claims to 
have exorcised demons when the local 
exorcists or magicians (or medicine men) 
have not been able to do so. What form of 
exorcism he employs I have not heard. 

J. Foster PALMER. 


PRUDENTIUS: TITLE-PAGE oF 1625 Epr- 
TION WantTeD (12 S. iv. 190)+-I cannot 
trace in the bibliographies any edition of 
1625. Can this date simply mean that the 
copy was then bought by some one? 
The first edition appeared in 1472 at 
Deventer, while there were at least two 
other editions issued before 1625—those of 
Giselin?at Antwerp in 1564, and of Weitz 
at Hanover in 1613 (and also 16mo at 
Amsterdam in 1681). That put forth in 
1667 by N. Heinsius at Amsterdam seems 
to;be the ordinary edition ; there are also | 





a “Delphin” edition of 1687, and several 
others later. The 1631 edition seems to 
be the only one in small ‘‘ format.” 
W. A. B. Coozmer. 
Grindelwald, Switzerland. 


GOLDsworTHY Famity or DEVONSHIRE 
(12 S. iv. -185, 228).—I have for several years 
been engaged in transcribing the Parish 
Register of Ottery St. Mary, in which the 
name Goldsworthy and its variants fre- 
quently appear. The baptisms and mar-: 
riages from 1601 to 1836 have already been 
published in the Transactions of the Devon 
and Cornwall Record Society, and the 
burials are now being issued. 

H. Taptey-Soper. 

The City Library, Exeter. 


Hussar’s Sworp (12 §S. iv. 130).—While 
cleaning the sword about which I inquired 
at the above reference, I have discovered 
that at the back of the blade is engraved 
the name ‘J. J. Runkel.” The initials 
might be intended for J or for F. The 
name seems to point to a German or Dutch 
origin. J. R. 


NATURALIZATION By AcT OF PARLIAMENT 
(12 8. iv. 130, 172).—E. C. W. will be 
interested in seeing a transcript of one of 
my ancestor’s naturalization certificates 
(I have the original). Some little time 
since I called at the Record Office in 
Chancery Lane, and saw the original signa- 
ture of the Peter de la Tour named therein. 
I also have copies of Acts of Parliament 
passed in the reign of Queen Anne in refer- 
ence to the naturalization of aliens at that 
time. Oscar BERRY. 

Monument Square, E.C. 

[We have forwarded the transcript to the 
querist.] 


*“ Act OF PARLIAMENT Crock” (11 §. 
x. 1380; 12 S. iii. 462; iv. 23, 61, 118, 144, 
202).—When in Canterbury in June this 
year I saw a good specimen on the wall of 
the staircase at the Rose Hote}. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


There is an Act of Parliament clock in the 
Royal Mineral Water Hospital, Bath. 
T. Krirsy. 


Burrowes Hatt (12 S. iv. 219).—I have 
not seen the illustration of ‘‘ Burrowes 
Hall” in Green’s ‘Short History’ about 
which Mr. MapELerY inquires, but I think it 
possible that it may represent Burrow Hall, 
a fine Georgian house just on the border 
between Lancashire and Westmorland. 

(Miss) A. M. Puarr. 
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Motes on Books. 


The Life and Poems of William Cartwright. 
Edited by K. Cullis Goffin, Indian Educational 


Service. (Cambridge, University Press, 6s. 6d. 
net.) 
It is pleasant to watch the seventeenth-century 


oets being appraised in our day, critically saner 

an their own, and far more sensitive to their 
peculiar and once overrated charm than were the 
ages between them and _ us. Few of these old 
literary lights remain to be edited. One likes to 
see them handled with a sort of passion com- 
mensurate with their own glowing personalities. 
Lucky has Massinger been in Gifford, Milton in 
Prof. Masson, Herbert in Prof. Palmer, Strode 
and Traherne in Mr. Dobell. But both Mr. 
Chambers and Mr. Martin have handled Vaughan 
unintimately and coldly; and even Grierson’s 
‘Donne,’ a most valuable book, lacks—‘“ that,”’ 
to quote Sir Joshua’s gesture as only a word. 

* Nor does Mr. Goffin seem to be quite hot enough 
in love with Cartwright. The defect springs not 
from insufficient study of the poet, but from 
insufficient sympathy with that fascinating age 
which found Cartwright, with his compressed wit, 
his political bravado, his verve, and his intellectual 
innuendo, so entirely to itsmind. Mr. Goffin does 
not point out how subtle an influence Cartwright 
exercised on at least four contemporary poets 
now better known than himself. Nor is the best 
“aspect of Cartwright’s manly genius dwelt upon : 
an originality of view, shown, for instance, in his 
Catullus-like tenderness towards very young 
children in the ‘Mr. W. B.’ poem, which was 
possible in that bygone England only to two 
writers of verse besides himself: Vaughan and 
Francis Quarles. And Cartwright, always a 
“ phrase-driver,” was not seldom a most happy 
one. How arresting are his conceits about that 
“vertuous young Gentlewoman’’ whose name 
we know not ! 
Others are dragg’d away, or must be driven: 
She onely saw her time, and stept to Heaven, 
Where Seraphimes view all her Glories o’re 
As one Return’d, that had been there before. 
For while she did this lower world adorne 
Her body seem’d rather assum’d than borne, 
So Rarifi’d, Advanc’d, so Pure and Whole, 
That Body might have been another’s Soule. 
The last thrilling line found its imitators promptly 
enough. It came upon this generation as one of 
the surprises furnished by Francis Thompson 
(‘Manus Animam Pinxit,’ in the series called 
‘Love in Dian’s Lap’), but who remembered to 
thank Cartwright for it ? 

‘ Consideration ’ is novel also; and ‘To Chloe 
who wished Herself Young,’ and the soldicrly 
commemoration of Sir Bevil Grenville. P. 202 
notes in passing that the Cornish hero just 
mentioned was ‘at the brilliant little Rcyalist 
victory of Stratton in the May of 1643.” Indeed 
he was! He was all of Stratton fight—its one 
figure, its glory, its beginning and end. His 
home was a stone’s-throw away; and so is his 
grave. 

Mr. Goffin accepts without question Mr. Bullen’s 
trouvaille, ‘Heark, my Flora!’ as Cartwright’s. 
Is it not, rather, one of those many poems, 





an identification disk, and in that orphan state 
attached by some enterprising anthologist to any 
famous writer recently dead? It is not in the 
least “ like ’’ Cartwright in its metrical structure, 
its victorious easy flow, or its theme and treat- 
ment. On the other hand, it recalls strongly a 
Muse superior to his own, Thomas Carew's. The 
writer of this review has seen in more than one old 
manuscript the signature ‘Mr. Car:” or ‘M. 
Car: appended equally to known poems by 
Cartwright and to known poems by Carew. (The 
volume before us, copying an cld pedigree on 
p. xiv, gives the other contemporary Cartwright 
abbreviations of ‘‘ Ca: and Cartwr.”) Is it not 
possible that this ‘‘ Song of Dalliance,” as John 
Phillips calls it, fell into his hands as a signed 
poem when he was collecting for his ‘ Sportive 
Wit’? Were it attributed to ‘“‘ Mr. Car.” what 
more natural than that Phillips should reprint it 
as belonging to the Cartwright still famous ? and 
Milton’s jocund nephew had the sort of mind 
which would glory in saddling on the godly young 
divine of Christ Church lines wholly unregenerate. 
In 1656 Carew had been dead for eighteen years ; 
his poetic memory, so dear to the critics of 
English lyric in our generation, had been allowed 
to fade. ‘‘ Mr. Car.’’ would in 1656 have spelt 
Cartwright to any editor on the prowl for popular 
material. 

Mr. Goffin has not attempted to bring any sort 
of order into the seventeenth-century punctuation, 
here so chaotic, often the very best in its kind. 
He is shy of textual emendations (which is a 
pardonable tendency), but some misprints are 
really obvious, such as ‘‘shoote ” for “ shot”? on 
p. 109, 1.75; “little” for “title” on p. 133,1. 82; 
“ Stand ”’ for “‘ Band ”’ on p. 144,1.69. ‘The brief 
memoir is interesting, and has both restraint and 
humour. Almost the only source of notes on 
Cartwright not mentioned is Mr. Madan’s valuable 
‘ Oxford Books: II. 1641-1650’; see the Index, 
p. 564. The flurry about ‘‘ Platonique ” love at 
Court, guessed at on p. 192, may have been caused 
by Strafford’s attachment to my Lady Carlisle, 
the Lucy Percy whose moral excellence Cartwright 
himself has celebrated. Even Strafford’s bitterest 
enemies never accused his ‘“ Mistresse ”’ of being 
more than his loyal friend ; and his own heart, as 
all the world knows, was in his home. 

Mr. Goffin’s annotations, extending to twenty- 
two pages, are all good: so good as to breed a 
hearty hope that this young writer may cling 
to that fascinating generation, and give us more 
illuminating work of this kind. Meanwhile, we 
bespeak a welcome for the ‘“ seraphicall” and 
hard-witted Mr. William Cartwright, D.D., and 
his first editor of parts. They take their place by 
Cleveland and his American sponsor Mr. Berdan, 
= swam into our ken just before the Great 

jar. 


The Table Talk and Omniana of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. With a Note on _ Coleridge by 
Coventry Patmore. ‘ Oxford Edition.’ (Mil- 
ford, 2s. 6d. net.) 

THE note on Coleridge as a talker by Coventry 

Patmore with which this edition opens wes 

contributed anonymously to The St. James’s 

Gazette in 1886, and this is followed by H. N. 

Coleridge’s eloquent exposition of his objects in 

recording the great poet’s expressions of opinion. 


Jacobean or Carolian, cast on the world without | The matter of much of the Table Talk will give 
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most pleasure to the diminishing number of people 
who still retain the old Tory point of view; and 
it will doubtless prove enlightening to many who 
have forgotten the first principles of those who 
opposed such changes as the enfranchisement of 
women. 

H. N. Coleridge’s collection of 1835-6 is followed 
by extracts from Coleridge’s contributions to 
Southey’s ‘Cmniana’ and Table Talk from 
Alisop’s ‘ Letters, Conversations, and Recollections 
oi S. T. Coleridge,’ the whole forming delightful 
reading. To add to the value of the volume, an 
excellent analytical index is included 8 4..2-n.8 


Surnames of the United Kingdom: a Concise 
Etymological Dictionary. By Henry Harrison. 
Part 20, 1s. net ; “Part 21, 2s. 6d. net; or 2 vols. 
2/. ae net. (Morland Press, 190 Ebury Street, 

WE have on several occasicns* called attention to 
the progress of Mr. Harrison’s arduous under- 
taking, and we are now able to congratulate him 
on the completion of his task. Part 20 carries 
the main dictionary from Woodliffe to Zouch, 
and contains the first portion of an ‘ Etymological 
Appendix of the Principal Foreign Names found 
in British Directories.’ This is completed in 
Part 21, the text: closing with ‘ Amendments and 
Additions.’ The greater portion of this final 
issue is, however, devoted to a prefatory essay 
on ‘ The Origin of our Surnames,’ in which Mr. 
Harrison briefly touches on Anglo-Saxon names, 
the general use of surnames in this country, and 
French, Welsh, Cornish, Scottish, Irish, and 
Manx surnames, concluding, with some remarks 
on foreign patronymic endings. This condenses a 
wide range of reading, and will be found amusing 
as well as interesting. it is almost unnecessary 
to add that Mr. Harrison acknowledges bis 
indebtedness to ‘N. & Q.’ for various tit-bits 
which he has reproduced. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. HEFFER send from Cambridge their 
Catalogue 175, which contains over 1,700 entries 
These are well classified, English Literature being 
divided into four sections, Science into six, while 
Theology has no fewer than ten, including one 
devoted to Hebrew, and another to Syriac. As 
befits a University town, the Classics are well 
represented, and there is also a section devoted to 
Foreign Languages. Among works of interest in 
various ways we may mention Lydgate’s ‘ Troye 
Boke,’ black-letter, printed by Pynson, 1513 (9 
leaves in facsimile), morocco extra, 651. ; Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s ‘Comedies and Tragedies,’ first 
collected edition, 1647, original calf, 521. 10s. ; 
the first edition of Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
ceholy,’ Oxford, 1621, 171. 10s.; the first edition 
of the two parts of Drayton’s ‘ Polyolbion,’ 
1613-22, 2 vols. in 1, 33l.; and three books on 
witches—R. Scott’s ‘ Discouerie of Witchcraft,’ 
black-letter, first edition, 30l.; Perkins’s ‘ Dis- 
course of the Damned Art of Witchcraft,’ first 
edition, Cambridge, 1610, 7l. 78.; and a reply to 
Perkins, 16 leaves, 1663, 61, 6865) > &.. 54. PE 


ws Messrs. Maccs BROTHERS devote their Cata- 
logue 369 to ‘ Rare and Beautiful Books, Menu- 
scripts, and Bindings.’ Milton occupies the place 
of honour, his copy of the two parts of Browne’s 





‘ Britannia’s Pastorals,’ with over 160 annotations 
by him in the margins, being priced 76501. ; while 
for the first edition (with the earliest title-page) 
of ‘ Paradise Lost’ 4201. is asked. The 

Folio of Shakespeare, ‘‘ Printed by Thos. Co 
for Robert Allot,” 1632, is offered for 2251.; bu 
36501. is required for a unique copy of Shelley’s 
‘ Address to the Irish People,’ with autograph 
corrections by the poet. Nineteenth-cen 
authors are represented by Tennyson’s corre 
copy of the trial title-page of ‘The True and the 
False.. Four Idylls of the King,’ Edward Moxon 
& Co., 1859 (1501.), and a copy of the first edition 
of ‘ American Notes,’ presented by Dickens to his 
friend Frederick Salmon (1401.). Kipling. may 
be named among living authors, a presentation 
copy of ‘ Echoes by Two Writers,’ Lahore, 1884, 
containing a twelve-line unpublished poem in his 
autograph, being priccd 1401. Under Bindings 


and Manuscripts will be found many beautiful 
productions, ranging in price from 2501. to lds. 





Metices to Correspondents, 


EpIrorIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘*The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ’’—Adver. 
tisements and Business Letters to “ The Pub- 
lishers ’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C.4. 

Crcrt CLARKE.—Forwarded. 

C. J. (Stevenson’s ‘ The Wrong Box ’).—Antici- 
pated ante, p. 224. 

B. B. (‘ Lucus a non lucendo ”’).—There is a 
fairly long note on this in the late Francis King’s 
excellent book ‘ Classical and Foreign Quotations,’ 
No. 1442 in the revised third edition (Whitaker & 
Sons, Warwick Lane). 

G. H. J. (Soap-bubbles).—The earliest quotation 
in the ‘New English Dictionary’ is from J. Smith’s 
‘Panorama of Science and Art,’ 1815. The earliest 
figurative use is from Emerson in 1828, “ The talk 
has been mere soap-bubbles.”’ 

G. W. H. (Embalming the Dead).—The 
materials and processes employed are described 
in the article ‘Embalming’ in the 11th ed. of 
‘The Ency. Brit.,’ vol. ix. Two American books ~ 
on embalming are included in the bibliography 
appended. 

E. CaHan (Corpse Roads).—The custom 
forbidding funerals to use private roads is not 
confined to the. Channel Islands. Much has 
appeared about it in ‘N. & Q.’ See 48. xi. 218, 
285, 374, 433 ; xii. 96, 158; 6 S. x. 49, 197. 

E. CAHAN (Vice-Consul at Liége, August, 1914). 
—Mr. John Byron Dolphin filled this position 
when the Germans invaded Belgium. ‘The 
Foreign Office List for 1917’ states that he 
remained at his post during the siege, and did not 
leave for England until Sept. 8, 1914, after Liége 
had been occupied by the Germans. 

SANFOIN (‘* Beevor ’’ or “ Bever ’’).—The ‘ New 
English Dictionary,’ which has quotations for this 
word from the ‘ Paston Letters,’ 1461, to the end 
of the last century, shows that the word originally 
referred to drinking, but soon included eating. 
The derivation is from Old French beivre, beter 
to drink. Much about bever will be found @ 
7S. ii. 306, 454, 614; iii? 8. 
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